Detroit, “The Birthplace of 


Kiwanis” is scene of impress- 
ive all-day Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary celebration 


Pictures and articles descrip- 
tive of these exercises which 
were held on January 


twenty-second 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Week also observed by 
many clubs in unique and 
colorful programs in recogni- 
tion of “A Quarter Century 


of Kiwanis Progress” 
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IWANIS 


Car Stolen! 
Car Recovered!! 


‘and solely identified 
By the Kiwanis emblems 


attached”— 


and if you don’t believe 
it, read this letter 





There is a lot of satisfaction to be derived from 
this type of Kiwanis emblem. The thick red-jew- 
eled glass emblem is firmly set in a bevel frame of 
stainless steel. It is easily cleaned and becomes 
a definite ornament. At night the jeweled red 
glass serves as a safety feature. Even if your tail 
light should burn out this emblem thoroughly re- 
flects the light of any car coming from the rear. 


Order collectively through your 
secretary or send 50 cents to 
supply department 


Kiwanis 
International 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





The Kiwanis Club 
of Columbus 


Columbus, Wisconsin, Feb. 13, 1940 


Mr. Merton S. Heiss, 
Managing Editor, 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Kiwanian: 

The following may or may not be of 
interest but when I related the incident to 
our Lieutenant Governor Don Klinefelter he 
thought I should send it to you. 


Last Thursday, February eighth, my car 


was stolen right out from under my nose in 
front of the City Hall. I missed the car 
within five or ten minutes after its dis- 
appearance and got in touch with our local 
police. 


The police telephoned at once to the 


County Sheriff and officers took to the road 


at once. The police officer making the 
report gave the sheriff the wrong license 


number but in connection with my description 


to him I gave other identifications. These 
were my Kiwanis emblem on the windshield, 
and my Kiwanis reflector emblem on the rear 
bumper. In less than 45 minutes after my 
car was taken it was recovered and solely 
identified by the Kiwanis emblems attached. 


This is sent to you for what it is 
worth as a boost for the placing of Kiwanis 
emblems on the cars of members. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) N. H. Webster 
Secretary Kiwanis Club 





Emblem is white enamel 
baked on red glass 
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fam The Greatest GOLD-MINE of 


Young or Old—Who I UT TN, FSS FACTS, RULES 
{ Wants to Get Ahead LAWS, TABLES 
? Should Be Without 

waaay = Ever Crammed Info One Volume 


FORMSwIDEAS 
The BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA Will Save You Time, Trouble, 
Work and Money!—PROTECTS You Against Frauds and Swindlers! 


a LIFETIME of business experience into your 
hands! Its up-to-the-minute advice enables you 
to act with speed and certainty. 
Its ORIGINAL Price Was $5.00 
This great book originally sold for $5.00. NOW 
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plus few 
cents for 
postage, 
packing. 


Whether you are a salaried person, or just 
starting out for a job; whether you live in city, 
suburb, or farm; whether you own your busi- 
ness, sell, sit at a desk, or work at a machine— 
here is the one book you NEED in order to get 
ahead! Here are the laws, customs, correct 
forms, quick-reference charts and tables, money you may have it—absolutely COMPLETE and 
methods and working systems that put modern unabridged—for ONLY 89c! The form below 
Business at your fingertips. The answers to will bring you at once The BUSINESS EN- 
thousands of questions about Business Procedure, CYCLOPEDIA—plus your FREE copy, described 
Law, Banking, Agriculture, Build- here, of ‘‘the Office Manual.’”’ Simply 
ing Construction and Repair, Com- check on the Reservation Certifi- 



















mercial Arithmetic, Advertising, sate whether you prefer the Regu- 
t Salesmanship, Credits, Collectjons, r e E 2 T lar Edition at 89¢ or the De Luxe 
e Business English, Letter Writing, s Edition illustrated here, richly 
x Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, if you take “advan: bound in scarlet Fabricoid, lux- 
‘ Applying for a Position. tage of this remark- uriously stamped in all the color 


and brilliance of gold, specially 
reinforced for frequent refer- 
ence. 


able opportunity to 
own The Business 
Encyclopedia 


You will also receive 


A Lifetime of Business Experience 
in ONE Great Book 
Do you know the laws governing 


For your own BUSINESS 


Bankruptcy and Debt, or Slander THE OFFICE PROGRESS—for your own 
and Libel? Are Interest and Dis- MANUAL FINANCIAL PROTECTION 
counts clear to you? Every day This manual an- mail the form below NOW! 


people sign Leases, Mortgages, Con- 
tracts, Wills, not knowing whether 
they’re making a bargain or being 
robbed. Thousands are swindled be- 
cause they didn’t know—or owned 
no quick reliable way to find out! 


swers countless 
questions that come NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
up in modern office Inc., 

management. It is Dept. K.3 

yours to own, use, 111 Eighth Ave E 


get ahead with—ab- ~ 
solutely FREE of New York, N. Y. 
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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 





Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 


, a= These are new designs 
“o 7 Y furnished because the 
Mh VA demand for the first 
set brought about un- 
OS «KS 
pee a 


, expectedly early deple- 
. Bs When it's roundup tion of stocks. Same 


time in Kiwanis we like to prices and conditions. 
tally everyone present. 
Saddle up, and lope over to 
the chuck wagon for the 
next meeting. 
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Sold only in 






sets of 10 two 






color cards of 







each of the 





12 designs (120 








sho: 
w how much we've mis. 
“e 


ed 
you and how we look “ 
forward to YOUT retury 


cards) for 


$1.00 


postpaid. 
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atten 


Wars to feel like a cock 


0’ the walk? Just come bome to 


regular - 






roost at the mext Kiwanis meet- 






ing and your welcome will 






the you feel that such popu- 






rity is worth crowing about 





SEND ORDERS TO 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IWANIS was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, January 21, 1915. The Ford 
automobile on the left came out of the Detroit 
plant of the Ford Motor Company during the week 
of January 21, 1915. On the right is a Ford Motor 
Company product which came out of the factory in 
January, 1940. There is a great difference between 
the Ford of 1915 and the Ford of 1940. There is a 
great difference between Kiwanis of 1915 and Ki- 
wanis International of 1940. So that there could be 
a graphic showing of the differences between prod- 
ucts of 1915 and 1940 the Ford Motor Company 
courteously sent these two cars to the Masonic 
Temple to convey the International Officers and 
Pioneers from the Anniv ersary Luncheon to the 
scene of the dedication and unveiling of a plaque on 
the Griswold Hotel, where the first meetings were 
held. The 1915 Ford functioned properly, but it 


lacked the improvements and additions that twenty- 
five years of mechanical progress and inventive 
genius had made possible. The new Ford, stream- 
lined, with smoothly functioning parts, greater 
power, speed and control seemed to be the last 
word. But every year there will be new values and 
increased possibilities for service. It was fitting and 
appro priate that these two cars be used in the anni- 
versary exercises. Riding in the 1915 Ford will be 
seen International President Bennett O. Knudson 
at the wheel, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker in 
the left rear seat and in the right rear seat Don- 
ald A. Johnston, first president of the Detroit club. 
In the 1940 car on the right front seat is Dr. 
Joseph A. Seifert, president of the Detroit club, 
and in the rear are Trustee Fred McAlister, 


Harry A, Young and Rev. Bertrand Pullinger. 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 





Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


T WAS more than just a birthday party in Detroit last 
January twenty-second. 
It was an observance of twenty-five years of active 
service to many hundreds of communities in the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada. It was a 
day-long commemoration of the founding of Kiwanis in 
Detroit on January 21,1915. It was recognition of a quarter 
century of Kiwanis progress. 

Every year there is a birthday party in Detroit. It is 
held on January 21 when it is possible. This year January 
21 fell on Sunday, so the celebration was on Monday. Every 
year recognition is given the pioneers of Kiwanis and a 
review of the activities of the past is presented. Important 
and interesting as all past birthday parties have been they 
just led up to the Silver Anniversary party, the one celebrat- 
ing “A Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress.” 

The twenty-fifth anniversary observances were carefully 
programmed and very close attention was given to every 
possible detail. Many meetings were held beforehand and 
committees functioned efficiently and enthusiastically. Inter- 
national Trustee Fred G. McAlister was chairman of a board 
committee, the other members of which were Ben Dean and 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., chairman of the Detroit committee with 
representatives from the Associated Clubs of Detroit and 
Highland Park was Peter H. Friesema. Active on his com- 
mittee was Dr. Frank L. Pierce, chairman of the Associated 
Clubs. Claude A. Dock, former International Trustee and a 
member of the Detroit Northwest club, worked diligently as 
a member of a special committee of which Past International 
President F. Trafford Taylor was chairman. 

A first-class blizzard was under way Monday morning 
when the Detroit committee began to line its cars up in front 
of the Statler Hotel for the trip to 
Acacia Cemetery where the first 
programmed event on the day of 
anniversary observances was to 
be held. When the motorcade ar- 
rived at the grave of Joseph G. 
Prance they found a tent had been 
erected and heating apparatus 
installed so that it was comfort- 
able. Here a fine tribute was paid 
to the man who first put his name 
on an application blank, the man 


@ Day of anniversary observances at De- 

troit includes laying of wreath on grave 
of pioneer, two luncheons, dedication and 
unveiling of plaque on hotel where first 
meetings were held and great banquet 
attended by more than eleven hundred. trict; Charles S. Donley and 





known and loved as the First Kiwanian. At these services 
were present members of Joe Prance’s family, his widow, 
his daughters, brother and others. Here the invocation was 
delivered by Rev. Arthur L. Ratz, a member of the 
Detroit club, and one of the clergymen who officiated at Joe’s 
funeral a year ago. A wreath was placed on the grave by 
International President Bennett O. Knudson, as a tribute to 
Joe and other departed Kiwanians. Chairman of the event 
was Claude A. Dock. Appropriate remarks were made by 
the International President and “Abide With Me” was sung 
by a quartet composed of Dr. Harry Baker, Herbert Haues- 
sler, Heine Dorworth and Chris Montross. Benediction was 
given by Rev. Marshall R. Reed, Governor of the Michi- 
gan District and Taps were sounded by Captain Cyril Everett 
of the Salvation Army. Thus did Kiwanis International pay 
tribute to Joe Prance and to other departed Kiwanians. 

Then came a dash through the blizzard for International 
Trustee Fred G. McAlister and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. With Dr. Joseph A. Seifert, president 
of the Detroit club, at the wheel the secretary and the trustee 
arrived at the radio station at Windsor, Ontario, in time for 
an interview type of broadcast from 12:00 to 12:15, re- 
broadcast in the evening so that there was complete coverage 
of Mutual Broadcasting System stations. 

The luncheon scheduled in honor of the Kiwanis Pioneers 
was well attended. It was held in a spacious banquet room 
of the Masonic Temple and those who attended were privi- 
leged to learn much of Kiwanis early history and to meet 
the five surviving Kiwanis Pioneers. Chairman of the meet- 
ing was Dr. Frank L. Pierce, chairman of the Associated 
Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park. The invocation was 
delivered by Rev. Carl Kircher. Chairman Pierce turned 
the meeting over to President 
Knudson who introduced some 
distinguished Kiwanians from 
afar, Andrew G. Gaul, Hamilton, 
Ontario, past International vice 
president; J. Martin Fry, gover- 
nor, Pennsylvania District; Wal- 
ter P. Zeller, governor, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District; Donald 
E. Mumford, governor, Ohio Dis- 


Robert J. Prittie, International 
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vice presidents; Ben Dean, Internation- 
al trustee; Fred G. McAlister, Interna- 
tional trustee; Frederick M. Barnes, In- 
ternational trustee; William H. Bryan, 
governor, Missouri - Kansas - Arkansas 
District; Michael A. Gorman, former 
International trustee; Frank S. Finley, 


former International trustee; many 
past governors of the Michigan Dis- 
trict; Rev. Horace Batchelor, gov- 
ernor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 


and a number of past governors of that 
also 


district. Present was Edwin C. 
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Forbes, secretary of the Cleveland club 
for many years and secretary at the 
time the Cleveland Conference of 1916 
was called. 

The Kiwanis Pioneers were intro- 
duced, the five men who were charter 
members of the Detroit club—Donald 
A. Johnston, first president of the first 
club; George J. Haas, first vice presi- 
dent of the Detroit club; Harry A. 
Young, for many years secretary of the 
Detroit club; Charles R. Cowdin and 
Charles J. Rapp. 

Donald Johnston was introduced as 
“a most lovable character, a’ true pio- 
neer” and spoke interestingly of the 
early days of the Detroit club, bringing 
out the fact that the club started “to 
build” almost from the beginning even 
though there was no slogan to that 
effect. He assured the Kiwanians pres- 
ent that “we trade” had really very 
little place in the work and activities of 
that first club. He told of the “Walter 
Kiwanis” activity—the under-privileged 
child work instituted so very early in 
Kiwanis history. He told of the prob- 
lems and the difficulties and the trials 


The International President is introduced—Bennett 
O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


‘ 


A section of the speakers’ table at the banquet. Trustee Fred G. McAlister, chairman of the Board 
Martin Fry, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., and Hon. 
dward J. Jeffries, Jr., Mayor of Detroit. 


committee; District Governor 
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and tribulations of that early club but 
pointed to the present day Kiwanis as 
well worth any of the sacrifices which 
were made in the pioneer days. 

Each of the other pioneers spoke 
briefly and each received warm tribute 
from the audience. 

Past International President Harry 
E. Karr of Baltimore was the other 
principal speaker. He told of the early 
days of Kiwanis which he discussed 
from the phase of the entire organiza- 
tion rather than from the standpoint of 
a single club. Past President Karr went 
into the early history and told of the 
development of the objectives of Kiwa- 
nis, of the working out of the constitu- 
tion and of the all-important convention 
at Birmingham when the Browne con- 
tract was purchased and Kiwanis came 
into its own. Having known the early 
presidents of Kiwanis intimately, Past 
President Karr was able to offer remin- 
iscences that were of exceptional inter- 
est. George F. Hixson, first president 
of Kiwanis International, originally 
scheduled to speak at the luncheon was 
unable to be in attendance because of 
illness in his family. 

Two very interesting features were 
introduced at the luncheon, both with a 
Hamilton background. Hamilton, On- 








Left: The first convention. The picture of the 
Detroit Convention of 1917 is held by Pioneers 
Charles J. Rapp, Harry A. Young, Donald A. 
Johnston and George J. Haas. 
President Knudson looks on. 
Left below: District Governor 
Marshall R. Reed of Michi- 
gan. 



















MARCH, 1940 


tario, was the first Canadian club, the 
club which made Kiwanis International, 
and a goodly number of Hamilton Kiwa- 
nians attended the Detroit Convention 
in 1917. In fact, they invited Kiwanis 
International to hold its next conven- 
tion in Hamilton. In the search for 
material and pictures for the Anniver- 


The Detroit Pioneers and their wives occupy a 
table with flowers presented by Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


sary Issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
there was located in Hamilton one of the 
very few remaining pictures of that 
first convention group. The picture was 
reproduced in the Anniversary Issue 
and created great interest. The Kiwanis 
Club of Hamilton felt it would be a 
gracious and appropriate thing for 
them to present this picture prop- 
erly framed and inscribed to Kiwanis 
International. It was decided that An- 


e-  * 


Long picture: More than 1,100 Kiwanians and their wives were guests at the evening banquet. In circle: Judge Joseph A. Moynihan, toastmaster, and 
Mrs. Peter H. Friesema, wife of the Detroit general chairman. Above: The luncheon meeting in honor of the Pioneers of Kiwanis was a well attended 
and finely arranged affair. 
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drew G. Gaul, former International 
vice president, was the one to do it. 
Kiwanian Gaul pointed out that the 
Hamilton club was built in the fall of 
1916 and chartered on January 19, 1917, 
the first club in the Dominion of Canada. 
He felt it was appropriate that the pic- 
ture of the first International conven- 
tion be presented by the club that made 
Kiwanis international. 

But Hamilton had another surprise. 
Kiwanian Gaul was privileged to an- 
nounce that the first Canadian club had 
brought to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration a brand new club, a petition 
with 25 names, appropriate indeed for 
the twenty-fifth year, and all ready for 
the establishment of a brand new Ki. 


wanis  neigh- 
bor to Hamil- 
ton. The gift 


of Hamilton to 
the organiza- 
tion and to the 
Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime 
District is to 
be in Hamil- 
ton, East. The 
petition was 
signed by Dis- 


trict Governor 
Walter P. Zel- 
ler. 

While the 


men’s meeting 
was being held 
another inter- 
esting lunch- 
eon was going 
on. At the 
Women’s City 
Club a lunch- 
eon was being 
held honoring 
the wives of 
the pioneers. 
Every one of 
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nis. Nearby was a Ford of January 
1940, a “Quarter Century of Mechanical 
Progress.” Into the 1915 car were 
placed President Knudson, Secretary 
Parker and Don Johnston. Into the 
1940 car went Fred McAlister, Harry 
Young, Dr. Joseph A. Seifert and 
Rev. Bertrand Pullinger. These two 
Fords were to take these program 
participants to the dedication and 
unveiling ceremonies at the Griswold 
Hotel. 

The dedication ceremonies were sched- 
uled and held at three o’clock. Detroit 
police cleared the street in front of the 
Griswold Hotel, re-routed street cars 
and in every possible way codperated to 
make the event an unqualified success. 
Loud speakers 
were properly 
placed to give 
the throngs of 
citizens who 
lined the side- 
walks an op- 
portunity to 
learn what it 
was all about. 
A beautiful 
bronze plaque 
was presented 
by Kiwanis 
International 
and affixed to 
the hotel wall 
near the en- 
trance. It 
reads: “The 
First Kiwanis 
Club was 
founded on 
this site Janu- 
ary 21, 1915. 
Erected Janu- 
ary 21, 1940, 
by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. A 
Quarter Cen- 








these ladies A tury of Kiwa- 
was present | (eu, mis Progress.” 
and avery . | International 
interesting | Secretary 

) i 
luncheon was Gace Sfaret Par fe. | Fred. C. W. 
held. Mrs. Ben- | ee } Parker, was 


nett O. Knud- 
son, wife of 
the Interna- 
tional president, was to preside but 
because of illness in her family she 
was unable to be present and the 
wife of the International Secretary, 
Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, took her place. 
The address on behalf of the wives of 
the pioneers was made by Mrs. Charles 
R. Cowdin, and she spoke cordial words 
of welcome to the visitors and gave ex- 
pressions of appreciation for the honors 
given the pioneers and their wives. Mrs. 
Remley B. Weeks was the chairman in 
charge of arrangements for the meeting 
with Mrs. Peter H. Friesema as associ- 
ate chairman. 

A unique feature was introduced im- 
mediately after the men’s luncheon. 
Awaiting the International officers and 
pioneers were two Ford automobiles, 
one which came out of the Detroit fac- 
tory late in January 1915, an automo- 
bile almost to the day the age of Kiwa- 


page of autographs—all 


International Trustee Fred McAlister is proud of his 
of i 
wives and the International officers and their wives. 


chairman of 
the event. Both 
Secretary 
Parker and Dr. Joseph A. Seifert, presi- 
dent of the Detroit club, spoke earnestly 
and appropriately of the significance of 
the occasion. The unveiling was done 
by Kiwanis Pioneers Donald A. John- 
ston and Harry A. Young. The dedica- 
tory prayer was given by Rev. Ber- 
trand Pullinger, Kiwanian. 

The program carried a very simple 
announcement of the evening’s festivi- 
ties. It read: “Banquet and Dance. 
Chairman Peter H. Friesema, Toast- 
master Judge Joseph A. Moynihan.” 
This simple but all-inclusive little an- 
nouncement covered a great series of 
important features, addresses, enter- 
tainment, vocal and instrumental pres- 
entations and later dancing. 

It was a beautiful setting in this 
grand ball room at the Masonic Temple. 
More than eleven hundred Kiwanians 
and their wives were in the audience 


the Pioneers and their 
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and an almost unbelievably large num- 
ber of these were present ahead of time 
—not just on time. When “America” 
and “God Save the King” were sung to 
open the meeting practically every seat 
was filled, even to the balconies. The 
invocation was given by Rev. Wil- 
liam Chapman, past governor of the 
Michigan District. Orrin Dorworth, 
song leader of the Michigan District 
and Del Delbridge, pianist, led some 
splendid group singing. It was Del 
Delbridge’s orchestra which supplied 
the dinner and dance music. 

The International president was not 
on hand at seven o’clock when the meet- 
ing opened for he was at a broadcasting 
station delivering to a radio audience an 
address which lasted for fifteen minutes 
and which brought in many telegraphic 
messages of congratulation and later 
many hundreds of letters. The message 
was broadcast over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

As general chairman of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary committee, Associated 
Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park, 
Peter H. Friesema, welcomed the rep- 
resentatives and their ladies from 
eighty-five clubs and from near and far. 
So far as can be determined the repre- 
sentative from the most distant club 
was Dr. Pliny Fisk Haskell of Artesia, 
California. 

The beautiful birthday cake reposed 
on its splendid California redwood plate 
in front of the speakers’ table. With 
its twenty-five silver candles, its beauti- 
ful decorations, including twenty-five 
Canadian silver dollars, it presented a 
most unusual spectacle. The cake was 
made in the kitchen of the Masonic 
Temple catering department and baked 
in their bakery. 

The cake was presented, on behalf of 
the twenty-nine districts of Kiwanis 
International to International President 
Knudson. Whatever designs anyone had 
on the cake they discovered very soon 
that it would be a symbolic cutting 
and a symbolic distribution. After 
officially receiving the cake President 
Knudson symbolically cut it with a 
knife made from wood of a historic 
building in Morristown, New Jersey. It 
can be stated, parenthetically, that four 
orphanages profited by the Kiwanis 
birthday cake, two of them received 
actual pieces of the actual cake. It was 
an actual, not a symbolic cutting for 
them. Two other orphanages received 
the extra material—and there was a 
considerable amount of material sent in 
by districts which wouldn’t fit in the 
baker’s recipe. But the orphans were 
satisfied. 

And then the toastmaster was intro- 
duced, the Honorable Joseph A. Moyni- 
han, and the Honorable Joseph A. 
Moynihan then and there took. charge 
in a big way. He had an answer to 
every question and a lot of questions no 
one could answer. 

There were introductions galore, and 
the toastmaster made it very evident 
that introducing guests from afar was 
part of his particular toastmastering 
equipment. 

(Turn to page 189) 
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of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit and one 
of the clergymen participating in the 
funeral service for Joe Prance. 

In laying the wreath on the grave of 
Joe Prance, President Knudson said: 
“It is proper that the first observance 
in connection with the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary should be the laying of this 
wreath upon the grave of our departed 
comrade and Kiwanian and this wreath 
is laid as a tribute of Kiwanis to the 
loyalty of that distinguished Kiwanian, 
Joe Prance, and as symbolic of our de- 
votion and esteem for him. The length 
of our service here should not be con- 





JOSEPH G.PRANCE 
“THE FIRST KIWANIAN” 


ERECTED BY KIWANIS CLUB.NO.| 


“This wreath is laid as a tribute of Kiwanis to the loyalty of that distinguished Kiwanian, Joe 
Prance, and as symbolic of our love and esteem for him.’’—President Knudson. 


memory of Joseph G. Prance as 
the very first act on a fully pro- 
grammed anniversary day. 

In a snow storm of almost blizzard 
proportions, automobiles of Kiwanians 
from the various clubs comprising the 
Associated Clubs of Detroit and High- 
land Park assembled at the Statler 
Hotel and a representative group of 
Kiwanians made the pilgrimage to 
Acacia Cemetery where is located the 
grave of the man known, loved and 
honored as “The First Kiwanian.” A 
wreath was laid on the grave by Inter- 
national President Bennett O. Knudson 
and tribute was paid to him as a Ki- 
wanis pioneer and to those who have 
completed their cycle of service. Ar- 
rangements were made by Past Inter- 


K emory International honored the 


national Trustee Claude A. Dock. 

Those who attended the ceremony of 
the wreath laying—and a goodly num- 
ber did attend—found that a tent had 
been erected, heating apparatus had 
been installed and despite the inclement 
weather without, the ceremonies were 
conducted in a comfortable setting. 
Present were Mrs. Ruth Prance, widow 
of the man whose memory was being 
honored, the three daughters of the 
pioneer and his surviving brother. The 
five other pioneers were present as well 
as a representative group of Interna- 
tional officers and members from vari- 
ous clubs and representatives from 
many districts. 

The invocation was delivered by Dr. 
Arthur L. Ratz, pastor of the Fort 
Street Presbyterian Church, a member 
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sidered in any way as a measure of the 
love and esteem which we as Kiwanians 
hold for our good friend Joe Prance.” 
The choir composed of Dr. Harry 
Baker, Herbert Hauessler and Henry 
Dorworth of the Detroit club and Chris 
Montress of the Northeast Detroit club 
sang “Abide With Me.” 

The benediction was delivered by Dis- 
trict Governor Marshall R. Reed, mem- 
ber of Northwest Detroit. He paid a 
splendid tribute to the pioneer Ki- 
wanian when he said in conclusion: 

“If any one of us had had the privi- 
lege of choosing the man who was to 
have played the role as the first Ki- 
wanian and could have made up his 
Kiwanis career we would have done no 
better than as exemplified in his life, 
so as a humble fellow Kiwanian in the 
city in which he lived and as the gov- 
ernor of the Michigan District which he 
represented and served so well I am 
proud to lift up my voice with tribute 
to Joe Prance, first Kiwanian, a man 
good and true.” 

Taps were sounded by Cyril Everett, 
a captain in the Salvation Army and 
member of the Northeast Detroit club. 
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Kiwanis History Broadcast 
On Twenty-Fifth Birthday 


HE twenty-fifth birthday of Ki- 

wanis International, its “Quarter 

Century of Kiwanis Progress,” 
came to the attention of the great 
radio audience of the United States 
and Canada in a most impressive man- 
ner. 

An anniversary message from In- 
ternational President Bennett O. 
Knudson was sent out over National 
troadcasting Company’s blue network 
from 7:00 to 7:15 p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, Monday evening, and was 
recorded and sent out by electrical 
transcription to stations of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and af- 
filiates from 7:45 to 8:00 p.m. In ad- 
dition an interview type of broadcast 
went out during the noonday period 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
through its Windsor, Ontario, station. 
International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister and International Secretary 
Fred, C. W. Parker participated in this 
broadcast. 

President Knudson’s radio message 
was as follows: 

Twenty-five years ago yesterday 
(January 21), Kiwanis was born in the 
City of Detroit, and the first meeting 
of the first club was held at the old 
Griswold Hotel here. Although the rec- 
ord of the early history of the organi- 
zation is somewhat meagre it does ap- 
pear that the certificate of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Kiwanis Club 
of Detroit was filed on January 21, 1915. 
The first application for membership in 
that club was made in the fall of 1914. 
What is known as the Cleveland Con- 
ference was held in the City of Cleve- 
land in May, 1916, at which time the 
first president was elected. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, Kiwanis became interna- 
tional in character by the organization 
of a club in the City of Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada. 

During the following May the first 
International convention was held in 
Detroit. 

The leaders of Kiwanis have per- 
sistently restricted the territorial con- 
fines of the organization to the prov- 
inces of Canada and the United States, 
excluding its territories. Requests for 
foreign extension have thus far always 
been denied, primarily because of the 
nature and scope of our program. The 
striking similarity of the national and 
economic life and of the people of 
Canada and the United States has 
made it possible to make our entire pro- 
gram applicable with equal effect and 
importance to both countries. In only 
one instance do we have separate In- 
ternational committees. Each country 


has its own International Committee 
on Public Affairs. 

Our observances today have included 
the honoring of Kiwanis pioneers 
both living and deceased, the unveiling 
and dedication of a plaque placed on an 
outer wall of the hotel of the first 
meeting, and reminiscences of early 
history of the organization. At this 
hour there are now gathering in the 
Masonic Temple in this city more than 
one thousand Kiwanians and _ their 
ladies for the purpose of participating 
in a birthday banquet to be followed 
by a program, reception and ball. A 
large birthday cake will be cut which 
has been made from ingredients fur- 
nished from all the provinces and 
states of these two nations. After the 
banquet we will gratefully acknowl- 
edge receipt of congratulatory tele- 
grams and messages from Hon, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, many gover- 
nors of states, premiers of provinces, 
and other distinguished citizens of these 
two great nations. 

From a humble beginning, Kiwanis 
has grown and expanded with ever- 


“increasing prestige, until today there 


are approximately twenty-one hundred 
active clubs in as many different com- 
munities in the United States and 
Canada, with an active membership of 
more than one hundred five thousand 
business and professional men, inter- 
spersed with some farmers in the agri- 
cultural communities. These are all 
busily engaged in carrying out our 
program. The organization is consist- 
ently enjoying a substantial increase 
in clubs and membership. 

Kiwanis is a today’s organization for 
rendering service to and assisting in 
today’s problems. The name of the 
organization is of Indian derivation 
and, although it is a coined word, its 
verbal ancestry suggests the meaning, 
—self-expression. Its membership is 
limited to two from each of its busi- 
ness and professional classifications 
from all vocational fields, and is com- 
posed of men who are voluntarily and 
unselfishly rendering helpful service to 
the youth of our nations, to the under- 
privileged, the crippled and _ unfor- 
tunate; to the communities in which the 
clubs exist, and to the governments of 
our states, provinces and nations. In 
its service it makes no distinction what. 
ever between race, color or creed. It 
is not a secret organization and has no 
ritual. It is wholly non-political and 
non-partisan in purpose and act. Its 
leaders in clubs, districts and in the 


International organization are all 
elected by democratic methods and 
they serve without compensation. Ki- 
Wanians everywhere are known as 
Builders, and our motto is “We Build.” 
This characterizes our purposes, aims 
and objectives. 

The objects of the organization re- 
quire its members to give primacy to 
the human and spiritual rather than 
the material values of life; to encour- 
age the daily living of the Golden 
Rule; to promote higher social, busi- 
ness and professional standards; to 
develop a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship; to render 
altruistic service and to build better 
communities. Although Kiwanians 
everywhere enjoy the fine fellowship 
of their fellow members and form 
close, lasting and enduring friendships, 
still that is a natural consequence 
rather than the primary purpose of 
the organization. 

As Kiwanis has grown and ex- 
panded we find that annually its mem- 
bers are engaged in approximately 
forty thousand separate activities 
which relate principally to aiding in 
rarious ways approximately one-half 
million of the youth of our nations; 
establishing closer relations between 
rural and urban communities; sup- 
porting all churches in their spiritual 
aims; promoting the good-will now ex- 
isting between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States; and rendering 
a definite public service through its 
policies of conservation, its interest in 
public safety, its codperation in law 
enforcement and observance, and the 
placing of special emphasis during 
these times of economic and political 
stress upon the individual responsibility 
of citizenship and the support of a 
democratic and popular form of gov- 
ernment. To exemplify to our nations 
our faith and belief in this last-named 
purpose, we have adopted and made 
effective a significant administrative 
theme for the current administration, 
which is: Citizenship responsibility— 
the price of liberty. 

The first prime objective and the 
one for which the organization has 
been favorably known from its origin 
was service to the under-privileged 
child. This has been extended to in- 
clude not only the purposes of that 
early objective but also to include 
helpfulness to youth in all its phases. 
A hasty glance at the achievement re- 
ports of the various clubs down 
through the years gives factual proof 
of accomplishment of the aforesaid 
objective in satisfying degrees. 
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Not all men enjoy the same activities 
but we have found in many instances, 
much to our surprise, that service to 
others opens an undisclosed door to 
happiness not only for them but for us. 

We have recognized that religion 
and the church have not recently kept 
pace with science and economics; that 
there is need for a spiritual as well as 
a moral re-armament of the people in 
order to overcome the distress and 
chaos which is so uniformly prevalent 
in various phases of national life. This 
is a problem of the business and pro- 
fessional men as well as the clergy, 
and without distinction or favor as to 
creed we are endeavoring to assist in 
solving problems of the church. 

Nowhere on the surface of the globe 
is the friendship of the people of two 
neighboring nations as evident and as 
sincere as between Canada and the 
United States. At all of our confer- 
ences, district and International con- 
ventions, and at other periods of time, 
such as our United States-Canada Good 
Will Week, we endeavor to promote 
and strengthen this good-will. During 
our next International Convention to 
be held in the city of Minneapolis 
manifestations of this mutual under- 
standing and long existing friendship 
will be symbolized and portrayed dur- 
ing an International Fellowship Hour. 
Old Glory and The Union Jack will be 
presented every day with proper cere- 
monies participated in by colorful 
military units from both nations 
marching side by side. The convention 
will also be addressed by a former 
Prime Minister of the Dominion, the 
present Minister of Agriculture and 
other prominent Canadians. 

It was at the suggestion of Canadian 
Kiwanians that a voluntary subscrip- 
tion was made by Kiwanians of Canada 
and the United States for the purpose 
of securing funds with which to erect 
that beautiful memorial in Stanley 
Park in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and which was dedicated in 1925 to the 
memory of that former Kiwanian and 
President of the United States, Warren 
G. Harding. This memorial was erected 
at the spot where President Harding, 
on his return from Alaska, made his 
famed speech in which our attention 
was directed to the complete accord 
and the amity of the people and gov- 
ernments of these two nations. This 
memorial is not only sacred to Ki- 
wanians but to all the people of both 
nations and exemplifies more than any 
other physical or material thing, the 
friendliness and close relationship of 
the entire populace of these two na- 
tions. 

Then, too, if you were to travel 
along the entire distance of the four 
thousand miles of boundary line of our 
nations you would not only find it 
wholly unfortified but you would also 
find monuments, blazed with bronze 
peace plaques at seventeen different 
points of entry upon which you would 
read the following inscription: 

This unfortified boundary line 
between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States of America 


should quicken the remembrance of 
the more than a century old friend- 
ship between these two countries, a 
lesson of peace to all nations. 


These have been erected and paid 
for by Kiwanians from both sides of 
the border and have been dedicated 
with proper ceremonies, all of which 
were participated in by leaders of 
both nations. 

Canada was engaged in conflict in the 
World War when the first Kiwanis 
club was chartered there. For almost 
three years during that conflict the or- 
ganization grew in Canada and took : 
significant part in the war service ac- 
tivities of that nation. Today Canada 
is again at war, in conflict with the same 
aggressor and again acting in defense 
of democracy. The district governors 














of the Canadian districts have recently 
issued special messages to all Canadian 
clubs urging them to adopt some form 
of patriotic service and a prompt and 
effective response is quickly noticeable 
throughout the entire Dominion. 

A large number of Kiwanians in 
Canada are now members of military 
units. It is pleasing to know that this 
fact has not been a deterrent in the 
life of our organization. A special war 
service membership has been created 
permitting those engaged in war serv- 
ice to retain active menfbership and be 
exempt from financial obligations. 

The program of the Public Affairs 
Committee for Canada lays special 
stress upon the appointment of war 
service committees to supervise the 
club’s war activities, for support of 
Canadian Red Cross, to codperate with 
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the director of auxiliary service of the 
Department of National Defense, and 
for all other helpful service necessary 
to successfully prosecute that nation’s 
war plans. 

Kiwanians in the states, insofar as 
they may act in consistency with the 
neutrality of their nation, are eager to 
render every assistance possible to 
their fellow members in Canada in 
carrying out their broad program of 
public service. 

We are all privileged to do our part 
and to assist others in perpetuating the 
democratic institutions of our respec- 
tive nations and in fortifying youth 
with that moral momentum and sense 
of direction, that can come only from 
the realization that there is a divine 
purpose underlying all life, with the 
unfolding of which the individual may 
align himself. We recognize, and urge 
other citizens in our respective nations 
to recognize, that our own heritage of 
liberty and freedom can only be pre- 
served through struggle and sacrifice, 
and that individual citizenship respon- 
sibility is the price we must all pay 
for our liberties. Only by so doing can 
we preserve the home, assure a worth- 
while future for our boys and girls, and 
make God safe in our nations. 

Though we may reflect with pardon- 
able pride upon the records of past 
accomplishments, our most important 
task lies ahead. Twenty-five years of 
experience lie behind us. The art of 
rendering civic service has been learned 
through study and work. We have 
built firmly and soundly. Our ability 
to carry out our program for the next 
quarter century has been multiplied 
manifold. The incubation stage has 
passed. Greater and broader oppor- 
tunities lie ahead. 

Our program will be timely modified 
to meet the conditions of the- future. 
New and more difficult problems will 
be constantly met, but we can now 
approach them unafraid, if our mem- 
bers continue to practice Kiwanis 
ideals. There is a growing need for 
organizations such as ours and its place 
in the future life of our nations is 
prominent, fixed and definite. The sec- 
ond quarter century has already begun. 
Age is relative. Let us maintain our 
youthful spirit and ambition so that 
at the celebration of our golden an- 
niversary we can again look back with 
satisfaction and ahead with confidence. 

Before closing I desire to thank my 
fellow Kiwanians not only for their 
service to our organization throughout 
the many years last past but also for 
their loyal support to the present of- 
ficers. Also to thank those friends of 
ours everywhere for their assistance 
which has always been evident in the 
promotion and accomplishment of our 
aims, purposes and objectives; and 
further, to thank other service organi- 
zations of similar purpose, the Senior 
and Junior Chambers of Commerce, 
the American and Canadian Legions, 
and the press, and radio broadcasting 
companies of both the United States 
and Canada for their splendid coéper- 
ation. 
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At the Speakers’ Table, 
left to right: Judge Joseph 

Moynihan, Toastmas- 
ter; Mrs. Peter H. Fries- 
ema, wife of the General 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Associated Clubs 
of Detroit and Highland 
Park; President Knudson; 
Charles S. Donley, Inter- 
national Vice President; 
Mrs. Donley; Rev. Mar- 
shall Reed, District Gov- 
ernor; Fred G. McAlister, 

International Trustee. 


Presidents Anniversary 
Banquet Address 


® Delivered by International Presi- 

dent Bennett O. Knudson, Mon- 
day Night, January 22, 1940, at De- 
troit, Michigan. 


S WE REFLECT upon the birth- 
day of Kiwanis, to most of us 
the 25 passing years were but 

yesterday. If we will but take the 
time, however, to read of the achieve- 
ments and accomplishments of this or- 
ganization during this same period of 
time, we marvel that such progress 
could be made during a short span of 
25 years, and with an organization that 
started from scratch. 

It is said that one becomes senile 
when he lives in the past. Senility has 
not overcome our organization or its 
leaders or its members. 

We are starting upon a new era, a 
new quarter century period, and our 
eyes are turned ahead, not backwards. 
We have travelled the road of Kiwanis 
to 1940 and have observed our mis- 
takes and our successes. 

In looking to the Kiwanis road of 
the future and preparing for its _build- 
ing, we should and can avoid the mis- 
takes of the past and so construct that 
road that it will ever be more useful 
and serviceable. 

We do not know to what peak Ki- 
wanis may rise for its Golden Anni- 
versary, but we do know that there 
will still be Kiwanis, and we can and 
should dream and plan for an organ- 
ization which will even more completely 
and adequately accomplish its then ob- 
jectives than the Kiwanis of today. 

If you were to go into the Library of 


Congress in Washington, D. C., you 
would be privileged to witness an in- 
spiring sight. There, side by side, are 
the three most historic and cherished 
documents for those who believe in 
and enjoy liberty and freedom of the 
individual. 

For those who are citizens of the 
United States, it is always a thrill to 
see the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States, but now, in addition to 
these sacred and priceless documents, 
another document which is priceless 
and sacred to all English-speaking 
people everywhere rests by their side. 
I refer to the Magna Charta. 

The present war in Europe has led 
to the deposit of this invaluable and 
historic document in Washington for 
safekeeping. It is the best of four 
original documents now in existence. 
There it will remain during the dura- 
tion of the war or until it may be re- 
called, or unless it is considered by the 


British Government that it will be 
needed elsewhere. 
This Great Charter, or Magna 


Charta, as it is generally known, is the 
British Empire’s most cherished treas- 
ure. For more than seven centuries, 
it has been the keystone, the very 
foundation of human liberty. When it 
was granted in June of 1215, it was 
for the benefit of a comparatively small 
body of men, but today more than a 
half billion people enjoy the benefits 
of its grant. 

It represents the first document of its 
kind ever issued by an _ English 
monarch, 


On this famed parchment we find 
immortal words inscribed, words that 
you and I and our forefathers have 
taken for granted in the generations 
of the past with much the same assur- 
ance as the free air that we breathe, 
and on this document we find such 
phrases as these: 

“No free man shall be taken, im- 
prisoned, de-seized, outlawed, banished, 
or in any way destroyed, nor will we 
proceed against or prosecute him ex- 
cept by lawful judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land.” 

Then, again, we find these words: 

“To no one will we sell, to no one 
will we deny or defer, right or justice.” 

And these words: 

“No scutage or aid shall be imposed 
in our Kingdom, unless by common 
council thereof.”’ 

These three quotations, fundamental 
and simple as they now seem, provide 
for us the nucleus of our cherished 
liberties, namely; of trial by jury, of 
habeas corpus, of the principle of no 
taxation without representation, of 
the Bill of Rights, and in fact the entire 
constitutional structure of what we 
know now as a modern democracy. 

These treasures, all three of them, 
are of priceless value to not only the 
citizens of the United States, to not 
only the citizens of other nations now 
living under a free and democratic 
form of government, but are stars of 
hope and inspiration to millions of 
other citizens of other nations who 
now or who may hereafter wish to be 
released from the shackles of dictators 
and mad rulers. (Turn to page 188) 
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Kiwanis—Yesierday and Today 


part in this anniversary, to congratu- 

late the men who still survive who 
created the first Kiwanis club, and to be 
here in this city where the birth of 
Kiwanis took place. From all that I 
would not detract in any way, but at 
the same time I think that while De- 
troit was the birthplace we should re- 
view the training of the child and the 
creation of the man and the organiza- 
tion that we have today. 

In the anniversary issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine I sketched some of the 
past history, especially the conventions 
that took place in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and at Birmingham, Alabama, 
which were conventions in which the 
growing pains started in Kiwanis and a 
realization that we got off to the wrong 
start. There was a feeling in the or- 
ganization that we were not laying a 
foundation for the type of organization 
that could exercise leadership in a coun- 
try such as ours. Back of that you have 
to go to the individuals who were then 
our leaders, men who were then under- 
taking and realizing that there was a 
possibility that this could be built into 
a great organization. 

I don’t mean to say that the men in 
that period forecast in their own minds 
an organization such as we have today, 
but they did realize that an organization 
could be built which would exercise a 
leadership and one that could do im- 
measurable good. 

Among those men there were two who 
I am going to pick out, one from each 
side of the country. 

The first was Perry Patterson, our 
second president. Following him was 
Henry Elliott, our third president, who 
came from Canada. It has never been 
my fortune to have seen men who so 
impressed me as these two men did. 
They had vision. They were able. They 
were the type of men who would have 
adorned any legislative body in the 
country. They were trained in the law. 
They were good executives and, above 
all, they were statesmen and God-fear- 
ing men. 

They visualized the possibilities that 
could grow out of an organization that 
had a firm foundation, one that was 
built upon the plan of doing good and 
exercising leadership in civic, national 
affairs and in a democratic manner. We 
owe to them an undying debt of grati- 
tude of laying a foundation in the reor- 
ganization of this great organization, 
and from the plan that was developed 
very largely out of their minds has 
grown this organization with the firm 
foundation that it has under it. 


l" IS indeed a pleasure for me to take 


Following these two men came a touch 
of the Old South, Mercer Barnett, who 
was our fourth president. Mercer took 
a large part in the reorganization of 
the organization at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. He was of the Old South, chival- 
rous, frank, a man with unbounded 
enthusiasm for our organization. 

At that time he gave us the right 
touch, because we had been through the 
strain and stress of the Providence and 
Birmingham Conventions, and we need- 
ed a breathing space. 

The next man we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to is Victor M. Johnson, a man 
from Illinois. Many of you knew him. 
He came later to Michigan. 

He was intensely practical, forward- 
looking and intent upon building up the 
organization, and he did yeoman serv- 
ice. Much of our early start and impetus 
to go ahead and build our membership 
was supplied by him. 

The fifth man, who has passed to the 
great beyond, was Horace McDavid. He 
was a joy to know, deeply religious, a 
man of commanding ability, a wonder- 
ful executive. Finally he took his place 
upon one of the courts as a judge be- 
fore his death. 

He gave to this organization that 
something which runs all through it, 
which to my mind is divine, because 
after all what we have endeavored to 
do in this organization fundamentally 
is to live as near the Golden Rule as 
possible. 

I don’t mean that we have all done 
that. I don’t mean we haven’t had 
backsliders. That is human nature, but 
nevertheless there is that trend of the 
divine that has flowed through this 
whole organization almost from its con- 
ception, because men have visualized 
that it is only through divine guidance 
and by divine inspiration that you can 
accomplish things, and this organiza- 
tion has accomplished much. 

The luncheon held Monday noon, Jan- 
uary 22, in honor of the Kiwanis Pio- 
neers was interesting and inspiring. It 
was well attended and fitting honors 
were paid the five Pioneers, seated at 
the speakers’ table. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Harry E. Karr, Past International 
President, regarding whom Chairman 
Knudson said in his introduction, “There 
is no more beloved personality in our 
entire organization than Harry Karr, 
the man who was president in 1921- 
1922 and who was largely responsible 
for the preparation of the constitution 
under which we as Kiwanians live to- 
day.”—Editor’s Note. 
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By HARRY E. KARR 


Past International President 


I do not know of any body of men who 
ever acted in such unison as your early 
boards of trustees during that recon- 
struction period. 

At no time was there anything passed 
upon by those early boards of trustees 
that didn’t come out with an absolute 
unanimous vote back of it. 

It took long days and sometimes 
months to accomplish this because there 
were many differences, but when a 
decision was finally reached it was the 
combined thought of every man on the 
board of trustees, so that we built 
solidly. 

Now, what is Kiwanis? 
all about? 


What is it 
What has it undertaken to 
do? What are you men getting out of 
it? Has it meant anything to you? 

I think that we don’t realize to the 
fullest what Kiwanis is, what it has 
accomplished and what its possibilities 
are. 

Kiwanis is an avenue of expression 
in this country of ours where freedom 
still lodges, and in the great common- 
wealth beyond the border where free- 
dom still lodges. 

It has been the realization that to 
keep that freedom alive, a free people 
must be on guard. Through the service 
club there has been that outlet. of the 
human mind to keep alive those very 
things which are the fundamentals and 
the foundation on which this country 
and the Dominion of Canada stands. 

No one appreciated that more than 
your early leaders did. They tried to 
build an organization that would be free 
of every outside taint, that would be 
free from pure commercialism, that 
would endeavor to do something in a 
philanthropic way, but above all would 
be a vehicle for expression which would 
mean the stability of our countries on 
both sides of the border. 

That is a priceless heritage. It is 
one that we sometimes forget, but if 
this organization does nothing else from 
the standpoint of you business and pro- 
fessional men, than to keep the way 
open for you to give expression in the 
matters of your state and nation, then 
it is doing a great work. 

This country was founded by our 
forefathers very largely through the 
town meeting. They gave expression to 
their own thoughts as to what sort of a 
country we ought to have, what sort of 
freedom we ought to have. 

Today with our huge population, with 
town meetings no more, it is organiza- 
tions such as ours that keep alive that 

(Turn to page 192) 
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Ladies Anniversary Luncheon 


ONORING the wives of the Pi- 

oneers of Kiwanis, a group of 

ladies participated in an enjoy- 
able luncheon at the Women’s City 
Club, Detroit, Monday noon. This 
luncheon was held at the same time as 
the men’s luncheon, at which time the 
Pioneers were being honored. 

Additionally the meeting and lunch- 
eon served to bring about new acquaint- 
ances among the ladies, wives of Ki- 
wanians who were attending the vari- 
ous Anniversary Day activities, and to 
permit those who had met at Interna- 
tional conventions and at previous De- 
troit birthday parties to renew the 
pleasant friendships of former times. 

Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson, wife of 
the International President, was unable 
to be present because of illness in her 
family. The honors and the duties con- 
nected with serving as Presiding Offi- 
cer over the luncheon group were dele- 
gated to Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, wife 
of the International Secretary. 

In her introductory talk Mrs. Parker 
said: 

“Year after year in every family 
group there comes a special day for 
each member, a day that belongs to 
them in a peculiar sense, the anniver- 
sary of their beginning—a birthday! 
Today the entire Kiwanis family is 
celebrating its beginning—the birthday 
of a truly great organization! 

“Twenty-five years ago in this city of 
personality, power and promise, was a 
good time and a very good place for a 
beginning, and we have come back here 
today for this wonderful occasion feel- 
ing that we are treading on holy 
ground. Kiwanis has conscientiously 
endeavored to meet the needs of each 
day as these twenty-five years have pre- 
sented their opportunities. Kiwanis 
has built thoughtfully and thoroughly 
and has given to the United States and 
Canada something unique, a function- 
ing brotherhood, and we women, are 
indeed grateful that our husbands have 
been privileged to, codperate. 

“T like to think, and I believe I am 
right, that the women of Kiwanis have 
had just a small share in the accom- 
plishments of these blessed twenty-five 
years. Assuredly you women who are 
here have had more than a small share 
because by your very presence you 
show a sincere and vital interest. So 
we rejoice that the progress of these 
twenty-five years may be accounted 
for not only by the unfailing devotion 
of Kiwanis men, but by the sympathy, 
understanding, and help of Kiwanis 
women.”’ 

Introductions were made in the man- 
ner of a Kiwanis club roll call. Each 
lady arose, gave her name and her 
husband’s particular office or activity 
in Kiwanis. 





Representing the wives of the Pi- 
oneers, Mrs. Charles Cowdin was called 
upon for an address and said: 

“When we come to a birthday, a 
birthday of twenty-five years, we have 
passed over a great avenue of real 
progress, and when I say Kiwanis has 
progressed, it has progressively pro- 
gressed. When they started it with 
their little club they knew that they 
were new, that they were just a little 
baby. But they have done work. And 
you know whenever you point your feet 
for service you go on thinking of serv- 
ing. Service is a word that really 
carries us on into the beyond for it does 
not die here but lives forever. It hap- 
pens that Mr. Cowdin is very retiring 
and has never held any office, but he 
has always been ready to perform 
service. 

“We are just wives, but we have en- 
couraged our husbands and _ helped 
make it possible for them to do more 
and more in the way of service. You 
know women are always working and 
never stop, and so it is in our Kiwanis 
activities. We just keep at it. 

“T want to place my hand on each of 
your shoulders and welcome you here 
today in the name of the first members 
of this first Kiwanis club.” 

There was musical entertainment 
which included Harry Friesema, solo- 
ist, assisted by Miss Margaret Mary 
Friesema and John Tedesco, accor- 
dionist. 

Mrs. Remley B. Weeks was the chair- 
man in charge of arrangements for the 
ladies event, assisted by Mrs. Peter H. 
Friesema. 

The invocation was delivered by 
Mrs. Marshall R. Reed, wife of the 
governor of the Michigan District. 

Present were four of the wives of the 
Pioneers. Mrs. Don Johnston was not 
able to be present because of illness in 
her immediate family. Regret was ex- 
pressed at the absence of Mrs. Joseph 
G. Prance, widow of the man who 
signed the first application blank in 
the first Kiwanis club. Sympathy to 
her and honor to the memory of Ki- 
wanian Prance were expressed by the 
ladies present. Besides Mrs. Cowdin 
there were present Mrs. Harry A. 
Young, Mrs. George J. Haas and Mrs. 
Charles J. Rapp. 

Seated around the tables and re- 
sponding when called upon for self- 
introductions were besides those al- 
ready named: 

Mrs. Ben Dean, wife of International 
Trustee Dean; Mrs. Walter Zeller, 
wife of the governor of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District; Mrs. Fred 
G. McAlister, wife of International 
Trustee McAlister; Mrs. Charles S. 
Donley, wife of International Vice 
President Donley; Mrs. Forney Cle- 


ment, wife of the secretary of the 
Michigan District; Mrs. Stanley John- 
ston, wife of a past governor of the 
Michigan District; Mrs. Nelse Knud- 
sen, wife of the immediate past governor 
of the Michigan District; Mrs. C. Paul 
White, wife of the immediate past gov- 
ernor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Charles W. Hayner, wife of 
the president of the Pontiac, Michigan, 
club; Mrs. William A. Cameron, wife of 
the president of the Lansing, Michigan, 
club; Mrs. Joseph H. Alexanian, wife 
of a former lieutenant governor of the 
Michigan District; Mrs. Vernon E. 
Chase, wife of a past governor of the 
Michigan District; Mrs. Donald E. 
Mumford, wife of the governor of the 
Ohio District; Mrs. George M. Hackett, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Fred Baxter, 
wife of a past president of the Detroit 
Northwest club; Mrs. Claude A. Dock, 
wife of a former International Trustee; 
Mrs. Nick Salowich, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Northwest Detroit club; 
Mrs. E. H. Pate, wife of a past presi- 
dent of the Detroit club; Mrs. Joseph 
A. Seifert, wife of the president of the 
Detroit club; Mrs. Gerald S. Black, 
wife of a past president of Central 
Detroit; Mrs. Joseph G. Stutzke, wife 
of immediate past president of the 
Northeast Detroit club; Mrs. Edwin C. 
Forbes, wife of the first secretary of the 
second club in Kiwanis, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. J. W. Everhard, Cleveland; 
Mrs. M. W. Schibley, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Cleveland club; Mrs. George 
R. Clark, wife of the president of the 
Southwest Detroit club; Mrs. Robert 
Kay, wife of a former lieutenant gover- 
nor of the Michigan District; Mrs. J. B. 
Hay, wife of a past governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District and 
Mrs. F. P. Dawson, wife of a past gov- 
ernor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. 

It was regarded as particularly ap- 
propriate that the ladies participate in 
the observances of the day. Those who 
were able to attend made the journey in 
the morning to Acacia Cemetery where 
they witnessed the laying of a wreath on 
the grave of Joseph G. Prance, Pioneer 
Kiwanian, and listened to the tribute 
paid him and to other pioneers of the 
organization. Ladies too were in at- 
tendance at the unveiling and dedication 
of the plaque at the Griswold Hotel 
marking the spot where the organiza- 
tion had its first meetings. Inclement 
weather reduced the number of ladies 
attending both of the events to a com- 
paratively small number, still there was 
an interesting representation. At the 
evening banquet the ladies were very 
much in evidence and formed a very 
large proportion of the more than eleven 
hundred persons seated in the spacious 
ballroom of the Masonic Temple. 
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From the Pioneers... 


GEORGE J. HAAS 


T HAS been a wonderful privilege 


to be a part of that glorious move- | 


ment known as Kiwanis and some- 
times I think we who mourn Joe 
Prance do not realize fully that Joe has 





come into his own. Joe has become a 
symbol, a shining star to which all of 
us can raise our eyes for the future 
of this organization. Twenty-five years 
is a long time, but many things have 
happened to justify our existence. I 
count it a privilege to have taken part 
in the work of the organization. 





HARRY A. YOUNG 


VEN though twenty-five years have 
passed and I have been an active 
member for every one of those 

years, I find it exceedingly difficult to 
tell of my feelings in connection with 
Kiwanis. I have regarded it as of ex- 





treme and outstanding importance in 
my life and I count it as a great privi- 
lege to be here with my four colleagues 
on this twenty-fifth anniversary. Ki- 
wanis has done many things, here in 
Detroit and elsewhere, but there are 
many things yet to do. I hope I may 
participate in these activities still to 
come. 





DONALD A. JOHNSTON 


AM very proud and very happy that 

it was my fortune to have been 

chosen president of the first club of 
Kiwanis International. Right from the 
inception of the club the words ‘“‘We 
Trade’? were not thought of by your 
pioneers. The things we had in our 
minds and hearts were not reflected by 
those words. We always felt that it 
was a great mistake that those two 
words were ever used. A serious situ- 
ation confronted us at one time. About 
sixty per cent of our members were 





brought in on a “We Trade” argument 
and when they found out very posi- 
tively that conditions would not back 
up that sort of a plan they walked out. 
So forty per cent of the membership 
went to work and although we knew 
nothing of “‘We Build” we certainly 
thought and acted along those general 
lines. We had an under-privileged child 
activity a year before that activity was 
adopted. We didn’t call it that but it 
was certainly that in operation if not 
in name. Kiwanis has meant much to 
the United States and Canada and we 
are proud of being pioneers in the 
movement. 





CHARLES J. RAPP 


CAN still visualize the little room 
we met in at the Griswold Hotel 
noonday hours and discussed the 
wonderful club we thought we had. 
Little did we realize that it would grow 


to such enormous proportions. I feel 
honored to be one of the Kiwanis pi- 
oneers and I hope to be with you for 
a good many more years to come and 
to attend many another birthday party 
here in the city of Detroit, the city 
where Kiwanis was born. 





CHARLES R. COWDIN 


HERE is one thing about me that 
is unique. I was the oldest of the 
charter members and here I am, 
twenty-five years later. I was a grand- 
father when I joined. Now I am a 
great grandfather. We heard about 





“We Trade” but we did grow with the 
years and we realized what there really 
was in this association of business and 
professional men. I feel we have gone 
a long way but I do not think we 
have reached the top. There is lots of 
room for expansion and growth in 
ideals and everything else. I hope I 
will help promote the growth. 
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Plaque Erected to 
Mark Kiwanis 
Birthplace 
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The plaque unveiled. Left: Donald A. Johnston, 
first president of the Detroit club; right: Harry A. 


Young, one of the pioneers and for many years secretary of the Detroit club. 


OLTED into the masonry near the 

entrance to the Griswold Hotel, 

Detroit, is a plaque of great in- 
terest and importance. 

The plaque marks the location of the 
meetings which brought into existence 
Kiwanis International, the organiza- 
tion of some 105,000 business and pro- 
fessional men in more than 2,060 com- 
munities throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 


In the Griswold Hotel in Detroit, at 
the corner of Grand River and Gris- 
wold, to be exact, Kiwanis was born 
and on the afternoon of Monday, Janu- 
ary 22, there were ceremonies arranged 
for a dedication of this plaque. The 
plaque was presented by Kiwanis In- 
ternational and commemorates’ the 
founding of Kiwanis “by the organiza- 
tion of the Detroit club, the first Ki- 
wanis club, in the Griswold Hotel.” 

The words on the plaque are: “The 
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Left: Before the unveiling. At the microphone 

is International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 

chairman of the event. Above: A close-up of 

beautiful bronze tablet erected at site of birthplace 
of Kiwanis. 


first Kiwanis Club was founded on this 
site, January 21, 1915. Erected January 
21, 1940, by Kiwanis International. A 
Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress.” 

Police of Detroit cleared the street, 
cut off vehicular and street car traffic 
and codperated in a splendid manner, 
contributing much toward making the 
affair the great success it was. A well 
working public address system carried 
the words of the speakers to points 
where the assembled crowds were able 
to hear clearly. The chairman of the 
event was Fred. C. W. Parker, Secre- 
tary of Kiwanis International. A dedi- 
catory address was made by Dr. Joseph 
A. Seifert, President of the Detroit club, 
and the unveiling was done by Donald 
A. Johnston and Harry A. Young, 
pioneers. The dedicatory prayer was by 
Rev. Bertrand Pullinger, Rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Detroit. 

Secretary Parker in his remarks 
said: 

“As a part of our twenty-fifth anni- 
versary exercises Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has had moulded and is present- 
ing a beautiful bronze tablet to be 
erected on the site where the first Ki- 
wanis club was formed, and where, 
therefore, Kiwanis International was 
founded. 

“All great movements have cities and 
locations that are held in reverence 

(Turn to page 193) 
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The Kiwanis Birthday Cake 


































HE birthday cake on exhibition at 

the Twenty-fifth Anniversary ban- 

quet was unusual as to content and 
appearance. 

The cake was presented on behalf of 
the twenty-nine districts of Kiwanis In- 
ternational by Walter P. Zeller, Gover- 
nor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. The invitation had previously 
been extended to all districts to send 
ingredients to Detroit for use in the 
preparation of the cake. 

Governor Zeller declared in his pre- 
sentation address that while this func- 
tion was probably the simplest and 
most jovial of the many ceremonies 
marking the anniversary that it was 
not without its own special significance. 

“IT have been asked,” he said, “to 
speak on behalf of all the governors of 
all the twenty-nine districts of which 
Kiwanis is composed and in so doing I 
am to observe that the ingredients of 
which this cake has been baked have 
been individually supplied by the dis- 
tricts which these governors represent. 
This birthday cake, therefore, is not 
merely to serve as a symbol of the 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of Kiwanis but the very symbol it- 
self manifests in a real way that desire 
and ability to codperate in a collective 
action which are the distinctive and dis- 
tinguishing features of Kiwanis. 

“It is with a special pride that on 
such an occasion and in such a year I 
draw attention to that quality of the 
Kiwanis mind, without which a quarter 
century of Kiwanis progress would 
never have been achieved—the capacity 
to see and to live the reality behind the 
symbol. There no doubt are other or- 
ganizations with objects as noble as 
our own, but there is no other organi- 
zation more constantly nor more con- 
sistently aware of the fact that noble 
objects are of value only to the degree 
that they are realized in action. It is 
by their fruits that you know them. 
You will find that the fruits of this cake 
have a real Kiwanis flavor. The world 
today stands more in need of what I 
have termed the ‘Kiwanis Mind’ than 
ever before. Everywhere people are 
being called to pay the greatest devo- 
tion to and make the greatest sacrifice 

(Turn to page 198) 


Top: President Knudson symbolically cuts the cake after District Governor Walter P. Zeller, Ontario- 
uebec-Maritime District (left) has made the formal presentation. Bottom: Very shortly after 
Governor Zeller explained that the Canadian silver dollars were to be souvenirs of twenty-five dollar 


donations to Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated, Secretary Parker ‘‘opened an office.’’ There was a 


real demand for these souvenirs. 
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Parade Of The Panels 


™ Twenty-five beautiful panels exhibited at Anniversary Ban- 
quet to represent great and important steps taken during the 
“Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress.” 


SED as a unique decorating scheme 
at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
banquet were twenty-five panels, 
representing features connected with 
as many years in the existence of 
Kiwanis International. These panels 
will appear at the International Con- 
vention in Minneapolis next June, 
after which time they will become 
permanent decorative fixtures of Ki- 
wanis. 

The panel bearing the date January, 
1915, shows a husky in- 
fant holding aloft a torch 
and standing near an hour 
glass, the sand of which 
has just begun to trickle 
downward. The symbolism 
is evident. It is the be- 
ginning of Kiwanis in De- 
troit. 

The next panel shows a 
couple of men busily en- 
gaged in the construction 
of a building, bearing the 
name International Good 
Will. One is an architect, 
the other a builder. The date line, 
Cleveland, 1916, indicates it represents 
the Cleveland Conference of 1916 
when Kiwanis started its collective 
study of things connected with service. 
Immediately following is a panel show- 
ing the unity now existing between the 
United States and Canada. The picture 
of George F. Hixson, first International 
President, appears on this panel. ‘‘De- 
troit, 1917” is the legend. The first 
International convention 
was held that year. Next 
comes a panel with Ki- 
wanis, the hurdler just 
clearing Providence, 
where in 1918 an Interna- 
tional convention was 
held, with George Hixson 
presiding and Perry S. 
Patterson, elected to serve 
for the year. Kiwanis was 
growing. The last panel 
on this first series of five 
shows Perry Patterson 
presiding at the Birmingham Conven- 
tion in 1919. Kiwanis International is 
coming into its own. The contract of 
Allen S. Browne is being turned over 
to the organization and a check repre- 
sents the other side of the transaction. 
Kiwanis passes from private owner- 
ship. 

In the next series the first panel, 

dated Portland, 1920, with Henry J. 

Elliott, K.C., as the presiding officer, 

shows the placing of the new motto 
(Turn to page 192) 
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1. Kalamazoo, Michigan. Fellowship is 
lighted through a quarter of a _ century. 
Charles Miller, lieutenant governor, left, and 
pore C. Hoekje, speaker, light candles sym- 
olizing the growth of the Organization and 


its activities. 2. Sierra Madre, 


charter member, Okemah club; N. W. Baptist, Jr., past president, Shawnee 
club; Eddie Hurt, president, Shawnee club, director of athletics, Oklahoma 
Baptist University. 5. At Mason City, lowa, they honored the charter mem- 
bers, ten of the twelve living being seated at the head table. Behind the 
charter members, standing, is a beautiful silver plaque built by a club mem- 
ber for use at special occasions during this anniversary year. 6. The man 
they call ““The Father of Kiwanis in the Utah-Idaho District,’ Herbert Van 
Dam, Jr., is shown cutting the birthday cake at the Salt Lake City party. 
To the left is The Rev. T. G. Lilley, chairman, Committee on wants 
Education, and on the right is President Jess J. Porter of the club. 7. In 
Newman, Illinois, they celebrated. At the head table near the banner are 
shown, left to right: Field Service Representative Robert La Follette, Elmer 
Lyon, president; R. P. Hoelscher, president, Champaign-Urbana club, 

Conn, vice president and Mayor Frank Stickels. 8. In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
they celebrated Kiwanis’ twenty-fifth anniversary and their own twentieth 
birthday. Here are the past cepidonts and charter members: Front row left 
to right—Jim Killian, A. fp Pleune, Harry Pratt, Clark Beems, Weaver 
Fowler, Arthur Poe, Judge J. M. Grimm. Back row—Dick Carne, secretary ; 
George Hearn, Willis Mohn, Ora Lawrence, Henry Kling, W. L. Paxson, 
preneenes Robert Bickel, Leo Damge. 9. ‘Wilshire. Los , a celebrates. 
eft to right: Dr. Alex A. Payette, immediate past president, Wilshire club; 
Frank Alvord, immediate past president, Los Angeles club; William A. 
Monten, president, Wilshire club; Carl B. Van Sant, first president, Wilshire 
club. 10. Here are all the past presidents and charter members of the Blue- 


California, 


had two cakes, one for the twenty-fifth anniversary of Kiwanis and.one for 
the twelfth anniversary of the Sierra Madre club. From left to right, Lieu- 
tenant Governor James Bowers, Mrs. Elizabeth Burr, President William 
Burr and Charles B. Klunk, charter member. 3. At Madison, New Jersey, 
Past District Governor S. Edgar Cole is shown cutting the birthday cake. 
4. At Shawnee, Oklahoma, Kiwanian Houston Payne photographed the 
principals at the anniversary celebration. Left to right: William High, 
state representative and chairman, Public Affairs Committee, Shawnee 
club; Leon C. Phillips, governor, State of Oklahoma, past president, and 





field, West Virginia, club gathered for the anniversary meeting. Seated are 
. J. Alexander, Henry Kendrick, Robert Sheffey, J. P. Gills, Thomas H. 
Scott, W. J. Bruch, R. J. Cousins and R. T. Peters, all = g Booker 
Standing are W. A. Pankey, Dr. A. D. Wood, H. B. Kitts, A Booker 
Watt Hetherington, Boykin, Jesse Willis, R. A. Lampton, W. S. 
derson and Charles onthe charter members. Standing at extreme dighe 1 is 
H. H. Stuckman, present president of the Bluefield club. 11. At Port Wash- 
ington, Ne-v York, a Lieutenant Governors’ Ball was held. Standing, left to 
right, are Charles Vaillant, former lieutenant governor; Paul T. Vohisen, 
lieutenant governor; Frank Haron, vice president, Port Ww ashington club = 
toastmaster; William C. Godsen, New York District governor; Timothy W 
Tinsley, district secret ary-treasurer; Albert E. Gunn, president, Porte W toh 
ington club, and District Court Judge Cyril J. Brown. The ladies include, 
in the usual order, Mrs. Vaillant, Mrs. Wohlsen, Mrs. Frank Haron, Mrs. 
Tinsley, Mrs. Gunn and Mrs. Brown. 12. At Columbus, Indiana, Paul 
Reoves snapped a picture which shows Lieutenant Governor Jack Rhoades of 
Indianapolis preparing to cut the birthday cake. Standing to the left is Arvil 
Keesling, past president of the Columbus club and chairman of the meeting. 
In the rear are shown President Paul Hathaway and Past President Lynn 
Barnaby. 13. Laurel, Mississippi, celebrated with a Ladies’ Night and spe- 
cial program. 14. Owosso, Michigan. Seated, left to right, Rev. Marshall 
Reed, governor, Michigan District; Henry Nordheim, Owosso, district gov- 
ernor of Rotary, and Howard Taylor, resident of the Owosso Kiwanis 
club. Standing are, left, Prosecutor A. E. Pierpont, past governor of Kiwanis, 
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i : and Kenneth Crawford, Fine of the Rotary Club. 15. They celebrated in Savannah, Georgia. 
: a see Immediate Past District Governor Hamilton Holt was the speaker. Here are shown, gathered about 
' ae os . the birthday cake and wreath, members who have been Kiwanians more than fifteen years. Reading 
4 i from left to right: Farquhar McRae; R. Willis Heard; R. McKay Dearing; Frank F. Traub; William 

A. Winburn, Jr.; Robt. L. Cooper; Jas. E. McMillan; President Wm. B. Scott; Meyer Collat; 
Herman W. Hesse; Ike M. Schwab; Frank M. Oliver; Chas. F. Powers; Robt. V. Martin. Not 
shown in the — were Charles E. Bostwick, Jr., and Arthur A. Clark. 16. In Evanston, Illinois, 
they celebrated with attention paid to their past presidents as well as to the twenty-fifth anniversary. 





















Left to right front row: Edward T. Arnold, ’39, Ralph B. Chalfant, ’°40, 
Chauncey S. Patrick, ’22, Dr. Earl D. Kelly, ’21, G. E. Davis, ’24, H. Dyer 
Bent, '26; second row, D. D. Waitley, ’37, Harold A. Quint, '38, James M. 
Corcoran, ’36, Clyde Winter, ’27, Tommy Airth, ’29, Dr. James H. Keith, *32, 
Dr. H. A. Hattstrom, ’30, and Roy Nilles, ’31. 
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GREAT many birthday cakes were cut and a great many 
candles were lighted in communities throughout the United 
States and Canada where Kiwanis clubs exist. Many 

hundreds of clubs celebrated the twenty-fifth birthday of the 

organization during the week which began Monday, January 22, 

and many of them took occasion to invite former members, honor 

charter members and to introduce Kiwanis to those of their com- 
munity who were not altogether familiar with the work of the 
organization. 

A great many notices of such meetings have been received at 
International Headquarters and many of these clubs have sent in 
pictures of their anniversary celebrations, particularly those 
where night meetings were held and where the ladies were in- 
vited. 

(Turn to page 190) 
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E it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home for an 
accident. 

Accidents in our homes killed 
167,000 persons in five years, al- 
most as many as were killed by 
automobiles. Injuries serious 
enough to call the doctor to the 
home are estimated to be three 
times as numerous as automo- 
bile injuries. You can’t enforce 
traffic laws for cellar stairs or 
set cops picking up junior’s 
marbles from the floors ir 30,- 
000,000 homes. So the domestic 
casualty rate mounts steadily. 

Except in Kansas City. There, 
one woman has solved the prob- 
lem of what to do about it. 
Rosamond Losh, director of the 
local Children’s Bureau, has cut 
in half the number of children 
accidentally killed in the home. 
Her success could be duplicated 
in other American communities, 

The Bureau’s legal function is 
the health and hygiene of chil- 
dren of pre-school age, but when 
Miss Losh discovered that acci- 
dents around the house kill as 
many children as any disease, 
she added safety to these other con- 
cerns. 

Her series of broadcasts on the facts 
she unearthed aroused social and civic 
organizations. From 300 such groups 

the Junior League, the Jewish Coun- 
cils, the Catholic Alumnae, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and so on—she 
recruited 3,000 volunteer workers. They 
conduct neighborhood home safety 
classes, make talks, stage safety dem- 
onstrations in model homes, set up ex- 
hibits at fairs and in stores. 

They do two more things. They 
study accidents first-hand. At a dis- 
creet interval after every home tragedy, 
they visit the family and gather the 
facts for whatever light they may throw 
on accident causes and possible preven- 
tives. 

Secondly, they undertake a city-wide, 
house-to-house canvas to distribute and 
explain an inspection blank by which 
the family itself can check its own home 
for safety. And to homes which meet 


Safety Begins 
at Home 


By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


@ Just about as many persons are killed in 

our own residences as by automobiles and 
accidents of serious nature are three times as 
numerous as those caused by motor mishaps. 


standards, they award a window sticker. 
They visited 40,000 homes in the one 
year 1938; reinspected 16,000 of them; 
awarded stickers to 13,000. 
Results? Some 200 children are alive 
today who would have been dead but 
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for this activity. Deaths from 
home accidents to pre-school 
age children used to run as high 
as 24a year in Kansas City; for 
the past three years, they have 
numbered only 6 to 8, despite a 
steady increase in the city’s 
population. 

A composite picture of a dan- 
gerous home as disclosed by the 
canvasses shows bricks loose in 
the front walk, sagging steps, a 
loose board on the porch near 
the door. Inside, a frayed ex- 
tension cord runs beneath a rug 
to a floor lamp. A lamp stands 
on a rickety table with a fringed 
scarf hanging over its edges. 
Marbles and toys are scattered 
on the floor and a pair of roller 
skates is just inside the door. 

Taking in such details as 
these, the canvasser neverthe- 
less mentions none of them. She 
merely tells about the Home 
Safety Campaign, says there is 
a safety exhibit at the nearby 
Health Center, and asks the 
housewife if she won’t help by 
giving an hour or two as an at- 
tendant there. Leaving a pamph- 
let or two and an inspection blank, 
the canvasser departs. It works better 
than direct attack. Usually, the house- 
wife thus approached will be asking for 
a window sticker within a few weeks. 

Making the home safe need be neither 
neither expensive nor an elaborate task. 
The Kansas City Bureau has paid par- 
ticular attention to cheap means of bet- 
tering conditions. Straps or rope across 
an open window protect a child from 
falling out as safely as do iron bars. 
Screw eyes and a rope will serve on the 
cellar stairs instead of a more ex- 
pensive hand rail. That bottom step of 
the cellar stairs which, because not 
seen, causes many a fall, may be paint- 
ed white. Mason jar rubbers will an- 
chor slipping rugs. Dry goods boxes, 
padded and painted, make good pens in 
which to keep babies out of harm’s way. 

Other recommendations, for poor 
homes or rich, are: tiny bells on poison 
pill boxes and adhesive tape around all 
(Turn to page 196) 
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WHISTLE BLOWERS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


being, when it rains it rains. There is no foolish little 

drizzling. It pours down in torrents. Not only that, 
but when it decides to rain, there is no long preparation 
for it. One minute the sky is a bright blue, and then, be- 
fore you can scurry for cover, the heavens open and down 
she comes. The country is flat, so much of the rain stays 
on the ground after a downpour, but that doesn’t bother 
anybody much. When a lady wants to cross the street, she 
just pulls off her shoes and puts them on again after she 
has waded across. 

One day an unhappy traffic cop was caught in one of 
those sudden downpours. He stood in the middle of the 
street, wet as a drowned rat or a chicken with its feathers 
all glued down by the rain. 

Up to the corner drove a beautiful big car and stopped 
at the traffic signal. The driver carelessly let his car edge 
about three feet over the line into the cross street. The 
offense was not great, but the officer was wet and miser- 
able. He blew his whistle shrilly, walked over to the car 
and gave the driver a verbal assault and battery. Among 
other things, he told him that among all the dumb people 
he had met in his business, he was outstanding. 

The driver sat calmly until he was through his tirade. 
Then he said, gently and sweetly, “If I am so dumb, and 
you are so smart, how come I am sitting in this nice big 
car where it is nice and dry, and you are standing out there 
in the rain blowing a little tin whistle?” 

The light changed; the man drove on. The policeman 
went back to his damp job. The incident was closed. 

It set me thinking. Here I am, telling people how dumb 
the President of the United States is, and glibly explaining 
how much better I could steer the good old Ship of State. 
After all, come to think it over, if I know so much more 
than he knows, how come he is living in the White House 
and I am out in the rain blowing my little tin whistle? 

I don’t like the way the war is being conducted over 
there in Europe. Instead of shillyshallying and fooling 
around, why don’t they just start an air attack and wipe 
their enemies right off the map and let’s have done with 
the job! What’s the matter with their generals, anyway? 
But when I stop to think about it, those generals are riding 
around in big cars and wearing eagles on their coat col- 
lars, and here I am out in the rain tootling my little tin 
whistle! 

Last night I went to a bridge party. No, I wouldn’t de- 
ceive you for anything. I didn’t go; I was taken. I never 
could understand why people should waste time playing 
bridge with a pack of cards with which they could so easily 
play poker. But that’s another story. 

One of the most attractive women in town came to the 
party wearing a new dress. It was a knockout, but there 
was something about the color of the string of junk she 
had around her neck that did not meet with my approval 
at all. Of course I didn’t tell her about it, because I’m not 
that dumb, but I thought all evening that it was a pity that 
such a pretty and well groomed woman should have such 
bad judgment about the stuff she hung around her neck. 
Well, here I am. I’m not very pretty, and the kind of 
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clothes I wear aren’t much of a recommendation for my 
tailor, because I am built much like a cantilever bridge—for 
utility rather than beauty. Yet I take it upon myself to 
criticize that well groomed woman because she wore a 
funny colored dingus around her neck. I’m just standing 
in the rain with my shirt sticking wetly to my back, blowing 
my little tin whistle. 

The fact is that the more I think about me and my little 
tin whistle, the less I think of me. I fear I tootle at a lot 
of people who have proved by the money they have, by the 
positions they hold, by the things they have accomplished, 
that I have no right to even think of them as dumb, let 
alone criticize them out loud. 

The fact that they have accumulated more money than 
I have, shows conclusively that they have more financial 
sense than I have. The fact that they have attained the 
political positions they hold, is evidence enough that they 
have leadership ability beyond mine. The things they have 
accomplished prove that they are my mental superiors, be- 
cause I have never accomplished anything bigger, or as big 
as they have. 

It has been twenty-two years since I was president of a 
Kiwanis club. All those twenty-two years I have sat week 
after week watching some other fellow preside, and I 
suspect that most of the time I have been comparing his 
administration unfavorably with my own. I have been 
sitting in the rain blowing my little tin whistle, thinking 
how superior I was. 

The fact is that I was the first president of my club. No- 
body in the club knew any more about Kiwanis than I did. 
Nobody knew any more about conducting a Kiwanis club, 
so they had nobody to compare me with. If I were to be- 
come president of that same club again, and preside over 
it the way I presided over it then, I shudder to think what 
would happen! 

I not only was not hot as a president; I wasn’t even luke- 
warm! Yet I have sat for twenty-two years with the rain 
trickling down my back, blowing my silly little tin whistle 
at club presidents and thinking how they have failed to 
come up to my high standard. 

I don’t care how egotistical we are. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. The man who actually does things 
is entitled to all the praise there is, and the man who sits 
by and blows his tin whistle in the rain is just proving how 
dumb he is. 

Of course you are not as dumb as I am. You would 
never think of criticizing the president of your club. You 
realize that if you were so much brighter than he is, so 
much better as a leader, the club would have picked you to 
preside over it. You wouldn’t think of such a thing as 
calling your club president stupid, while you are out in the 
rain blowing your little tin whistle. 

I didn’t put all this stuff down for your benefit. I just 
thought you might repeat it to those members of your club 
who are wet whistlers at people who aren’t dumb at all, 
but are nice folks who know a little more and have accom- 
plished a little more than we tin whistle blowers ever will 
accomplish. 








“I am tired of proletarian art, proletarian 
novels and plays, new-thought retry, 
twisted economics and Alice-in- Wonderland 
politics.”’ 


@ This author from the North- 

west figuratively takes off 
his coat and deals with prole- 
tarian art, literature and drama 
in a most emphatic manner, 













NLY a few of the 
citizens of the 
United States 


are wealthy. Another 
small group, somewhat 
larger of course, pays 
dues to labor unions. 
But the great bulk of 
Americans are neither 
rich nor unionized. 
When wealth and labor fall out it is 
the rest of us who suffer. We are the 
ones who “lost the strike.” Isn’t it 
apparent that the well-being of the 
whole nation is more important than the 
victory of one side or the other in an 
industrial dispute? 

And yet, the propaganda of the left- 
wingers is so vociferous that it threat- 
ens to drown the voice of common sense. 
Utopia, they shout, is just around the 
corner. 

Speakers at dinners and luncheon 


icket to Utopia? 
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By ROBERT W. JONES 


Professor of Journalism, University of Washington; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of University, Seattle 


, 


clubs say “Our country faces a crisis,’ 
but they aren’t clear why it faces a 
crisis or just what the crisis is, or what 
is to be its solution. 

A resolute and militant minority cap- 
tures control of a city government by 
splitting the voters, or it gains control 
of a state legislature by “a popular 
front coalition” and immediately there 
is an outpouring of public moneys and 
a great deal of talk about union labor 
and collective bargaining, “social legis- 
lation” and progressive measures, moth- 
ers’ pensions, old age pensions, the 
necessity for new boards and commis- 
sions and more governmental employees. 
They tell us “this is an era of change.” 
At all events, they do not mean small 
change. They mean millions. 

I know where my next meal is coming 
from. I own my home. I have a family 
and I am able to provide for them at a 
creditable subsistence level. There are 
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millions like me, but what we think, or 
what our best interests dictate, is being 
drowned out by the loud speakers of a 
public address system manned by agita- 
tors, spokesmen for one or another 
minority “pressure group,” to adopt a 
phrase lately much in use and somewhat 
like a red flag to a bull for the conserva- 
tive tax-paying American citizen. 

I am tired of proletarian art, prole- 
tarian novels and plays, new-thought 
poetry, twisted economics and Alice-in- 
Wonderland politics. My objection can 
be made specific so that it points to 
some of its own answers. 

Recently I saw a reproduction of the 
mural paintings executed (for $16,000) 
in the legislative lounge of the Missouri 
state capitol by Thomas Hart Benton. 
They are supposed to typify the social 
and economic life and history of the 
state. 

The subjects chosen by the artist in- 
clude the shooting of Jesse James on 
April 3, 1882; the butchering of a lean 
steer in a slaughter house, a recogniz- 
able likeness of Boss Tom Pendergast 
of Kansas City; some negro levy work- 
ers; a proletarian mother diapering her 
baby at a political rally; a saloon shoot- 
ing said to depict the Frankie and 
Johnnie episode of ribald song; and a 
scene in a brewery. 

Now Missouri has had a century and 
a half (and more) of history replete 
with wonderful characters and stirring 
happenings. Daniel Boone died in St. 
Charles County in 1819. Kit Carson, 
the great pathfinder, claimed Howard 
County as his home before he went to 
the Rockies, ahead of the pioneers. The 
prairie schooners set sail from the old 
log court house in Jackson County, at 
which spot the Santa Fe, Oregon and 
California overland trails began. Rus- 
sell, Majors and Waddell of St. Joseph, 
organized the pony express. In St. 
Louis were born both Eugene Field, the 
children’s poet, and Winston Churchill, 
who wrote “Richard Carvel,” while in 
Florida, which is in Monroe County, 
Sam Clemens, who wrote “Huck Finn,” 
was born. I could go on, but it is not 
necessary. Floyd Shoemaker, secretary 
of the Missouri State Historical Society 


at Columbia, wrote a book, 
“Missouri’s Hall of Fame,” 
on which any artist could 
draw for inspiration. 

The point is, the artist pro- 
duced proletarian pictures, 
or, more properly, cartoons, 
which are a protest against 
the present order, a form of 
propaganda. 

The same sort of prole- 
tarian “art” is to be encoun- 
tered in many places. I went 
through an exhibit of such 
paintings recently, and a de- 
pressing afternoon it was! 
Dirty, unkempt, careless peo- 
ple with no standards of taste 
or morals were the models 
chosen by the painters, ap- 
parently. 

Proletarian art is bad 
enough. But I like the prole- 
tarian novels not a whit bet- 
ter. I read one recently, a 
dour story of bleak unmiti- 
gated misfortune, in which a 
family of Danish immigrants to the 
corn belt mortgaged farm land when 
they bought it and, after years of mis- 
management and disaster, lost their 
home. After all, a son of that family 
is a university professor and wrote a 
book—and I wonder if the family would 
have succeeded anywhere else, or if he 
would have done as well had they re- 
mained in Denmark. 

Proletarian novels are as alike as 
beads on a string. Read one and you 
have read all. They exclude from the 
picture everything that disagrees with 
the writer’s purpose of indictment of 
America and American institutions. The 
characters, often enough, are immi- 
grants who have not become adjusted to 
new surroundings. There is an empha- 
sis on the sordid and disagreeable, as in 
Thomas Hart Benton’s murals. 

Next I throw the stone into the bowl 
for proletarian plays which have turned 
a once interested public away from the 
spoken drama. 

Actors in overalls or in striped con- 
vict garb, mouthing profanity and 
cursing the industrial and social system, 
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“Utopia, they shout, is just around the corner.’’ 


damning the courts of justice and the 
punishment of criminals—another ‘“ve- 
hicle” for a diatribe. Dramas written 
not to entertain, amuse or instruct, but 
to protest. The protest is, as often as 
not, against decency in speech or man- 
ners, refinement in dress or behavior, 
and the whole plot of the play, like that 
of a proletarian novel, is aimed at dis- 
crediting the American system of eco- 
nomic organization, political theory and 
national tradition. 

There’s a deal of reference to 
“classes” and “bosses” and even the 
incidental music has to do with weary, 
downtrodden, oppressed and “exploited” 
laborers who are (apparently) the in- 
evitable foes of employers. It is to such 
ability as they possess (or perhaps to 
the judgment of the play writers) that 
management of industry should be 
given, the play implies. 

I think I have heard as “indecent, 
vile and profane language” on the stage, 
in one of the more pronouncedly prole- 
tarian dramas, as I ever heard, in the 
old days from the drunks milling in the 
tank at the city jail, when I was a re- 
porter. 

The gloomy stories that deal with 
the incompetent, the scrofulous and 
unfortunate agree in laying the blame 
for human misery at the doors of the 
rich. If it were not for capitalism and 
the profit system, all would be well, the 
chorus shouts. 

No other country, since history was 
first written, has spent as much effort, 
time and money to aid the unfortunate 
as ours has done, and is doing. The 
means to carry out such programs were 
produced by capitalism and the profit 
system. But proletarian novelists and 
play writers give no quarter to the 
capitalist. Apparently, anyone who has 
a thousand dollars must have taken it 
away from somebody else and should 
be investigated by the next grand jury. 

Just how Utopia is to be managed by 
“the workers” is not clear. An act of 
faith is necessary, apparently. The 
(Turn to page 196) 
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Hotel Nicollet, wherein is located the Kiwanis 

Convention Office and where will be located the 

International Executive Offices, the former on the 

twelfth floor and the latter on the mezzanine. The 

convention manager is on duty and his office is 
Room 1200. 


| HOTEL | 
NICOLLET. 
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A good telephone number—Main 4421—Minneapolis. 
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iwanis Convention Office 
pens in Minneapolis 


OTEL reservations may now be 
sent in for the Anniversary Year 
Convention, for the convention to 

be held in Minneapolis, June 16 to 20. 

With Convention Manager O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson in charge the office has 
been opened on the twelfth floor, Room 
1200, of Hotel Nicollet. The convention 
manager is even ready to make public 
the convention office telephone number. 
It is Main 4421. 

Opening of the Kiwanis Convention 
office always brings the convention right 
up into the list of present-day things. 
In the latter part of the year plans are 
made for convention activities, district 
chairmen are considered and quite fre- 
quently appointed right after the dis- 
trict conventions, but it is difficult work 
to promote attendance very aggressively 
until the holidays are over and the new 
year is started. 

This year there were very extensive 
plans made for observance in clubs, 
divisions and districts of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. With that particular 
Anniversary Week a period of pleasant 
memory, the On-to-Minneapolis com- 
mittees, district and club, can get under 
way and really do some constructive 
promotion. 

With the opening of the convention 
office comes the receipt of early hotel 
reservation contracts. These hotel res- 
ervation contracts have been mailed to 
each club in Kiwanis International— 


every secretary has a supply. Full 
instructions are incorporated on each 
blank and there are no _ important 
changes from other years. The hotel 
reservation contract of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is regarded as fair to all 
parties concerned, the signer, the hotels 
committee and the hotel manager. 

All hotel reservations this year, as 
during all previous years, must be made 
through the convention office. Hotels 
will not accept direct reservations, their 
contracts with Kiwanis International 
forbid such action and Kiwanis Inter- 
national has contracts with all of the 
hotels which are to be used for conven- 
tion housing. 

The host district, the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, will not stay in 
Minneapolis. Their headquarters will 
be at the Lowry and St. Paul hotels in 
St. Paul. This district hospitably turns 
over to visiting Kiwanians all of the 
available hotel space in Minneapolis. 

Here is the reservation procedure: 
Get from your club secretary a hotel 
reservation contract. There should be 
separate contracts for man and wife 
although the Kiwanian may sign each 
contract. There should be a hotel guar- 
antee deposit of five dollars per person, 
ten dollars for man and wife. The type 
and price of room is indicated as is the 
time of arrival and the signed contracts 
are forwarded with the hotel guarantee 
deposit to the convention office. The 


signer of the contract is entitled to the 
best room available at the time of the 
receipt of his contract in the convention 
office. All contracts are numbered, 
dated and timed. In the matter of 
assignment the convention manager and 
the hotels committee take into consider- 
ation the location of other Kiwanians 
from the same district. Kiwanians from 
the various districts are kept together 
insofar as receipt of contracts make 
this possible. Early reservations are 
always to be recommended. 

After the hotel reservation contract 
together with the hotel guarantee de- 
posit have been received at the conven- 
tion office assignment is made to the 
hotel and the deposit is turned over to 
the hotel. This deposit is credited to 
the guest’s account and is of course 
reflected in his hotel statement. Receipt 
for the deposit is given and acknowl- 
edgment made of the assignment. The 
receipt is a part of the hotel assign- 
ment card. This card is sent to the 
Kiwanian (through his club secretary) 
and should be brought to the convention 
city. It gives the name of his hotel, 
shows the type of room and acknowl- 
edges receipt of the reservation deposit. 
These cards are not transferable and 
rooms are only made available to those 
whose names appear on the card and 
who are credited on the hotel books with 
deposits and whose names appear on 

(Turn to page 187) 
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MAKING HISTORY AND HISTORIES 


IWANIS International has truly “made history” in 
its first quarter century of functioning and achieve- 
ment in service and leadership. 

Regrettably it is likewise true that Kiwanis has not 
during this same period “made histories” in any adequate 
manner. 

Kiwanians have been “doers of the word” and not so 
much writers and recorders. We have been so busy in 
accomplishing worthy service and leadership in the fields 
of our objectives and so taxed in the development of our 
organization structure to insure such achievement and to 
make certain of Kiwanis progress that we have not taken 
the time to write adequate histories of the growth and 
service that we have achieved. 

The conditions which obtained in the first few years were 
obviously such as not to make for the preservation of 
official records or the writing of histories. It has long 
been realized that our early records in too many instances 
are incomplete and even inaccurate. In his work as His- 
torian, Past President Moss has found much in connection 
with the first few years and the first hundred or two 
Kiwanis clubs that had to be thoroughly investigated from 
a sound historical point of view. 

This same lack of historical and official records for the 
early years has been freshly brought to our attention in 
our recent labors in editing the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. We of course knew that 
there was all too little by way of proper historical material 
but we did anticipate that we would not have difficulty in 
securing a rather generous supply of photographs, pro- 
grams, etc., from long-time members in some of the earlier 
clubs. 

We were, therefore, amazed when we found so few of 
such photographs. It was only by chance circumstances 
that we were able to secure a photograph of the first Inter- 
national convention in Detroit in 1917. A search in Detroit 
was of no avail and it just happened that in a visit to the 
club at Hamilton, Canada, in the interest of a story of 
the forming of that first club in Canada, Managing Editor 
Heiss chanced to mention his failure to find a photograph 
of the first convention in Detroit. He was happily sur- 
prised therefore when he discovered that one of the Ham- 
ilton Kiwanians possessed one of these photographs. As 
told in the story of the Detroit Anniversary exercises, this 
photograph has now been presented to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional by the Hamilton club to be retained at International 
Headquarters. 

With this knowledge of our historical shortcomings in 
the past, we should certainly realize that the time has 
arrived when we should very definitely plan to “make 
histories” while we continue to “make history.” Some 
clubs and certain districts have taken commendable action 
in preparing records of the past but so far as Kiwanis as 
a whole is concerned little has been accomplished compared 
to what should be done without further delay. 

As the second quarter century of Kiwanis International 
begins clubs and districts should study the problem most 
thoroughly and work out most definite plans, first to pre- 
pare a history of the past as best they can down to 1940, 
and second, take definite action and adopt definite pro- 


cedures that will insure accurate histories from now on and 
the permanent preservation of official records, papers, etc., 
regardless of changes in officers and boards. 

Among the permanent official records of a club should be 
the following: Records of membership, minutes of club 
meetings and board of directors meetings, reports of officers 
and committees, copies of Achievement Reports, financial 
records with club budgets and audits, club by-laws with all 
amendments as adopted from time to time, files of club 
bulletins and district bulletins, the charter from Kiwanis 
International, files of The Kiwanis Magazine in binder or 
bound form, proceedings of International conventions and 
proceedings or summaries of district conventions, scrap- 
book with newspaper clippings, programs of special events, 
photographs of activities and special occasions, officers, etc., 
and a club history, maintained from year to year. The 
most important correspondence should be permanently pre- 
served although at given periods the more general and less 
important may well be eliminated. 

These records should be permanently preserved and 
maintained regardless of changes in secretary or other of- 
ficers and board of directors. In addition to these permanent 
records an orderly club will keep each year certain temporary 
material such as current binders of International club 
bulletins, monthly suggestions for clubs, quarterly sugges- 
tions for board and club meetings, International and district 
committee bulletins, etc. 

Districts should maintain permanent records that include: 
Minutes of conventions and meetings of district boards of 
trustees, financial records including budgets and audits, 
file of district bulletins, file of The Kiwanis Magazine in a 
binder or bound, district by-laws with amendments approved 
from time to time, International convention proceedings, 
important correspondence, scrapbook for newspaper clip- 
pings and photographs of district events, officers, etc., and 
a district history maintained from year to year. 

These official records should be permanently preserved 
regardless of changes in district office, secretary or other 
officers, board of trustees, etc. Certain temporary records 
will be kept each year, such as reports of official visitations 
and contact visits, official monthly district bulletins from 
Kiwanis International, bulletins of International commit- 
tees, copies of official monthly reports of clubs. 

It is urged that prompt attention be given by clubs and 
districts to the important matter of the preparation of a his- 
tory down to date and the preservation of fundamental offi- 
cial records. In view of the changes in officers and boards 
under the Kiwanis plan, there is all the greater necessity for 
definite plans to be laid to insure proper attention to these 
matters. Regardless of change it should be made the regular 
procedure that the official records, definitely defined, be 
transferred whenever there is a change in office. 

In the second quarter century of Kiwanis International 
let us by all means continue to “make history” but let us 
also be very sure that definite plans are developed and 
carried out to “make histories.” 


~frstecrrin 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


N A CERTAIN small town an adult education movement 

was started. In a survey to find out what sort of educa- 
tion was wanted, there was found to be a great demand for 
a course in public speaking. An ex- 
perienced public speaker agreed to teach 
the class, and fifty people came to the 
auditorium for the first 

The instructor used the first three or 
four meetings to lay down the funda- 
mentals of public speaking. Then he 
informed his that, since no one 
could learn to swim sitting on the edge 
of a puddle watching a frog, the obvious 
way to learn to speak in public was to speak in public. 

He had his pupils step out in front of the class and make 
short talks on this, that and the other subject. To his 
amazement, his class dwindled instantly from fifty to fifteen. 
His pupils were delighted to hear him talk about public 
speaking, but were too timid to want to do it themselves. 

In our present-day civilization, with its many organiza- 
tions, it is necessary that men be able to stand up on their 
feet and express their ideas and opinions. Men who are 
unable to do this are seriously handicapped. There is no 
better place to teach them public speaking by exposure to 
it, and experience in it, than at Kiwanis meetings. 

“What Kiwanis means to me,” “The needs of this Ki- 
wanis club,” or any one of half a dozen other subjects on 
which the members in alphabetical order are asked to make 
a five minute talk, one at each meeting, not only bring 
splendid suggestions for the betterment of the club, but as 
a by-product enable Kiwanis members to learn the valuable 
lesson of being able to express themselves publicly. 


lesson. 


class 





If you can make a child laugh, a man think, and a 


woman smile, you are a great man. 


ACTIVITIES 


HESE editorials are far from being the most important 

things in this or any other issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
To have enthusiasm for, and a deep interest in an organiza- 
tion, you must first have a real and 
sincere pride in its achievements. 

These editorials and other depart- 
ments of the Magazine which are mere- 
ly something some one has said, are 
not comparable with the departments 
of District and Club Activities which 
tell the story of what the districts and 
clubs have done, 

Among these worth-while activities 
will bé found a world of information and inspiration for 
every Kiwanian. They will give you a realization of what 





By ROE FULKERSON 


other clubs and districts have done, and the knowledge that 
your club and your district can do the same thing. These 
activities show what Kiwanis clubs are accomplishing all 
over the field of Kiwanis, and point out to the reader real 
Kiwanis work which needs doing in his town. 

“Just what do Kiwanis clubs do?” is still a question on 
the lips of uninformed people. The member who reads the 
various activities of the districts and clubs printed in every 
issue of the Magazine certainly knows all the answers to 
that question. 

We honestly believe that any Kiwanian who once reads 
carefully these two departments of this issue, will never 
neglect to read them in any future issue. They are the 
proof of that old adage that actions speak louder than 
words. This being true, they speak in a loud and strong 
voice of Kiwanis accomplishments. 

Take half an hour off and read them. 
pleasant and profitable habit. 


It will become a 


“As a horse when he has run, a bee when he has 
made honey, so man, when he has done a good act, 
does not call out for others to come and see, but he 
goes on to another good act, as a vine goes on again 
grapes in season.”—Marcus 


to produce again 


Aurelius. 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


HE appeal of a crippled, under-fed or under-clad child is 

universal. Nothing so quickly brings sympathy as one 
of these little unfortunates, and no movement so quickly 
rallies Kiwanians with willing hands 
and open pocketbooks. 

Because of this fact, most Kiwanis 
clubs are majoring in this sort of work, 
yet, strange as it seems, there are clubs 
in small towns which labor under the 
delusion that there is no under-privi- 
leged child problem in their com- 
munities. 

A few minutes talk with the Salva- 
tion Army executives, the social workers, the county nurse, 
will convince them of their mistake and show them that 
there is always work of this character to be done in every 
community. 

Of course no club should do under-privileged child work 
to the exclusion of all the other objects and objectives of 
Kiwanis. Every club should find real work in at least 
three of them, but if one of them must be the major ac- 
tivity of the club, certainly under-privileged child work 
should be the one. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the child of today is 
the citizen of tomorrow, and if a helping hand can be held 
out to today’s under-privileged child, the future citizer is 
more likely to be a good citizen. 
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A large percentage of the youthful criminals of today 
were yesterday’s under-privileged children who roamed the 
streets and alleys of the town without the benefit of the 
health clinics and recreational opportunities which have 
been made available by Kiwanis in so many communities. 

Under-privileged child work is the stitch in time which 
saves nine in the later years of the child’s life. If Kiwanis 
has accomplished nothing else in its twenty-five years of ex- 
istence, its under-privileged child work would justify that 
existence. 


® 


A half smile hovers around happy lips like a hum- 
ming bird hovering around a scarlet flower. 


THE PROGRAM PROBLEM 


iKe the poor, the program problem is always with us. As 
the success of a Kiwanis luncheon depends largely on 
the program, the program committee should be appointed 
with great care. 

Programs which are easy to get, and 
speakers who are easy to get, are gen- 
erally not worth much more than the 
trouble it takes to get them. And 
local well known public speakers have 
been heard too often and are too much 
inclined to rehash old speeches for such 
an occasion. 

Snap judgment programs arranged 
too soon before the meeting on just any subject so that it 
will fill in the time will do fatal damage to Kiwanis enthu- 
siasm and lower Kiwanis attendance. 

Advance planning of programs is necessary to provide 
variety and interest as well as to use the weekly meeting 
for the education of the members in the club’s work and 
the promotion of its activities. 

Some clubs which are meticulous about budgeting the 
member’s money fritter away his time without any regard 
to its potential value. Such waste can only be avoided by 
the careful planning of the program committee for the 
entire year. Activity committees should be made respon- 
sible for certain programs under the direction of the pro- 
gram committee. Variety and entertainment are provided 
through the opportunities surrounding holidays and the 
seasons. Local civic matters give the club’s Public Affairs 
Committee the topics for its quota of the annual program 
budget. 

It is not the work of the program committee to provide 
all the programs, It is their responsibility to see that all 
programs are carefully planned and efficiently carried out. 





® 


Impudence can be excused only on the grounds 
of ignorance. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Two of the most important functions in every community 
are left to the ladies of that community. It is a well 
established fact that the average man keeps his religion 
in his wife’s name, and that church con- 
gregations are composed largely of 
women and children. 

It is equally true that the greatest in- 
fluence for the beautification of our 
towns is in the hands of the Garden 
Clubs, which are composed almost en- 
tirely of women. 

Organized originally for the purpose 
of encouraging their membership to an 
active interest in their own gardens, they have broad- 
ened their scope to include the establishment of Garden 


HE FLOWERS THAT 
BLOOM IN THE 
SPRING TRA-LA 
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Centers where information on gardening problems is avail- 
able to the general public, and where seeds and cuttings 
are given away or sold at nominal prices. They have 
formed Junior Garden Clubs among school children, and 
taught them to know and love flowers and to grow gardens. 

To all this, they have added an interest in the beautifica- 
tion of parks and highways, and to this end have put on 
drives for the elimination of the smaller or “snipe” signs 
which deface our highways. 

Any movement which tends to beautify the gardens and 
streets of a town, which tends to improve the appearance 
of the highways leading into it, is a movement deserving 
encouragement. The Garden Clubs are doing a splendid 
work of beautification and merit our coéperation in mak- 
ing the towns in which we live more beautiful. 

Every home owner who beautifies his own grounds not 
only adds to the value of his property, but adds to the value 
of all property adjacent to his. When this is multiplied by 
all the residences under the influence of a Garden Club, 
great increase in property value ensues. Added beauty 
means an added pride in the home and the home town. 
Added beauty means added interest for the tourist and the 
casual stranger in town. Added beauty means added hap- 
piness for the people who live in that town. 


© 


“A printed speech is like a dried flower; the sub- 
stance, indeed, is there, but the color is faded and 
the perfume gone.”—Prosper Lorain. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


T IS IN the power of every Kiwanis club in the United 

States and Canada, every time it meets, to make a few 
men have a better opinion of that town and of Kiwanis. 

Every Kiwanis club now functioning 
could improve on the welcome it gives 
to visiting Kiwanians. Some few clubs 
seem to have almost reached the perfec- 
tion of hospitality, while others seem 
not to realize how deficient they are. 

Every visiting Kiwanian should be 
taken in charge the moment he enters 
the door. He should not have to ask 
where he can buy his ticket, be hesitant 
about where he should sit at the table, or wonder just how 
he will get the card he wants to send back to his home club 
secretary to maintain his attendance record. 

Every one of those steps should be explained to him and 
he should be helped in accomplishing them by the friendly 
ministrations of a local Kiwanian. 

When a visitor has been cordially greeted at the door, 
he should be taken to one of the tables and introduced to 
one of the local members who should in turn introduce him 
to the other men at the table and see to it that the meal is 
made pleasant for him. 

All this seems simple and fundamental, but alas it is 
too frequently neglected, and the visiting Kiwanian is left 
to shift for himself while local members laugh and joke 
with each other on subjects of which the visitor knows 
nothing. 

A visiting Kiwanian should have the same consideration, 
and be extended the same hospitality by the local club mem- 
bers as they would extend to him if he were a guest in 
their own homes. 

Your club is your Kiwanis home, and if you want visitors 
to leave your town with a good impression of it, and a 
good impression of Kiwanis, it is easily accomplished by 
treating them cordially. 

Many towns which have hospitable Kiwanis clubs can 
count to their credit citizens of the town who came there to 
live only because of the friendly attitude of the Kiwanis 
club when they were visitors. The impression made was 
so good that they decided to make a permanent home among 
such pleasant people. 

Mr. President, it is not a bad idea to check up on that 
glad hand committee of yours, and see how well they are 
functioning. 
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The Emergency Man 


AM an ¢ 
gency m 
Whenever a 
nearby high school 
is short of funds I 


me fr- 


am invited to make 


the Commencement 
speech. If the foot- 
ball season has been a failure—finan- 
cially at least—I am invited to be the 
banquet speaker. The years that the 


treasury is in good condition, a noted 
the invited guest with an hon- 
$100. If, for some 
may be in- 
vited in at the last minute—a local man 
reach—but the honorarium 

Possibly $4 or $5 for ex- 


coach iS 
orarium of $50 to 
come, | 


reason, he cannot 


| 
within easy 


is forgotten 


pense money I am not even a pinch 
hitter. A pinch hitter in a_ baseball 
game is sent in because it is believed 


he can do a better job at that particu- 
lar time than the one who is regularly 
scheduled to do the work. My introduc- 
tion in such cases runs something like 
this: “We regret to announce that 
Coach who was to have been 
our speaker tonight has been unavoid- 
ably detained at the University for a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Football Technique. We are sorry, in- 
deed, that he cannot be with us to tell 
us something of his work in building 
character and men, but feel sure you 
will be interested in hearing what Mr. 
Pharmacody has to say about football 
in general.” With that build-up, I am 
supposed to hold the attention of about 
one hundred and fifty men and boys for 
at least half an hour. When it is all 
over, the Chairman breathes a sigh of 
relief and gives me a hearty handshake, 
complimenting me for helping him out 
of a tight spot,—but the handshake is 
the whole story. The treasury is intact. 

I am a man of the community and I 
am just naturally supposed to give my 
services. If I don’t, I am a poor sport 
and should be ousted from my position 
as a member of the local college fac- 
ulty,—a position that isn’t paying me 
as much money per month as the neigh- 
borhood plumber makes. However, if I 
call in the plumber to mend a broken 
water pipe or repair a leaking faucet, I 
am expected to pay him a regular fee 
for 

There appeared suddenly on the hori- 


his services. 


zon, a short time ago, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” The 
local Booster Club must have Dale 
Carnegie for a lecture. He couldn’t 


come, but a Vice President could, pro- 
vided the fee remained. O.K. Have 
Pharmacody introduce him! I did. 
From the Carnegie Vice President the 
day after the lecture, I got a letter 
containing this paragraph: 


@ A bewildered Kiwanian tries 

an. to find the answer to an im- 

portant question—so he writes 

anonymously and still there is 
no answer. 


“T want to thank 
you for the fine in- 
troduction 
you gave me last 
night and the ex- 
cellent way you 
conducted the meet- 
ing. I know so well 
what a trick it is and how rarely it is 
done as well as it was last night.” 

I got thanks also from the Booster 
Club. 

The Service Club in nearby Posokus 
wants to pull a Ladies Night. I am 
invited to give the principal address. 





“But the handshake is the whole story. 
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I do a good job. “Thank you, old man, 
for coming over and giving us a boost.” 
A couple of years afterwards, the same 
club has a good year. An energetic 
committee through the medium of a 
post-season football game with the 
Teachers College and the Texas Short 
Stumps has $650 for crippled children’s 
work and enough besides for a Ladies 
Night “that is.” There are souvenirs 
and roses for the Ladies, and a speaker 
from the Welkin Bureau that puts in 
his appearance for a mere $75. He does 
a good job. I am for him. I am for 
the whole set-up, only I do get a feel- 
ing that there is practical truth to the 
statement—‘A prophet is not without 
honor—save in his own country.” 

I don’t want to be a piker. I don’t 
want anything much except to get this 
off my chest and hope that my next pay 
check will spread over coal—food— 
coats—rent—and, perhaps, leave 
enough for my wife, our two kids, and 
two. 


shoes 


myself to see a movie or 


The treasury is intact.”’ 
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er Street gang walked up to the 
Western Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
one day to ask for a leader to keep 
them out of trouble. An older gang 
of boys had recently committed a mur- 
der while “jackrolling” a drunk in an 
alley, and this crime with its conse- 
quences had frightened the younger 
boys. 

The Kiwanis Club of Southwest De- 
troit had been active in under-privileged 
child work, but only with a series of 
programs which were centered around 
and which concerned 


Ne young members of the Plum- 


mass activities 
themselves mainly with the group 
rather than the individual. Since it 


was felt that this was inadequate, the 
club decided to adopt one of these gangs 
and provide the supervision of it. 

A young fellow who was president of 
his class and a member of the football 
team was secured from Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Kiwanians agreed to pay 
him $20 a month if he would spend 10 
hours a week with these boys. Under 
his supervision, the leader of the Plum- 
er Street gang was elected president of 
the “Mechanics Club,” as it came to be 
called since that name represented the 
life ambition of most of them. Ages 
ranged from 10 to 16 years, and in- 
cluding the boys who joined later, there 
were 13 Polish, three Russian, one 
Slavish and one Bohemian. 

Here was the problem as far as group 
work was concerned: 

1. Would these boys like club ac- 
tivities? 

2. How would they be kept interested? 

3. How would their parents react to 
the Y.M.C.A.? 


Would group work achieve the end 
of curbing and preventing delin- 
quency? 

5. Would the boys use the Y.M.C.A. 
as headquarters for perpetuating 
crimes? 

6. How much could be used in group 
work with this type of boy? 

7. How much could be done to fight 
delinquency in an area such as this? 

8. Would they accept an _ outside 
leader? 

9. Who would sponsor their member- 

ships in the Y.M.C.A.? 

What was the attitude of the boys 

toward the Y.M.C.A.? 

The problem as presented seemed 
gigantic, but since these boys lived in 


10. 
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Boy Justice in 
Plumer Street 


By J. EDWARD DODDS 


Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls 


Work, Southwest Detroit, Michigan 


Reading from top down: Mechanics Club in 
session with its president presiding. The club 
sets up its Own court to ade problems of 
delinquency, utilizing group pressure to keep 
each other in line; the Mechanics’ Club per- 
sonnel; the boys try their hand at typesetting. 





a society full of taboos, conventions, 
laws, customs, mores, and since they 
had difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
a democratic set-up and the ways of 
their community, it seemed wise to let 
them experiment with a democratic, 
self-governed machine of their own. The 
Mechanics Club was going to be a soci- 
ety in its own right. 
(Turn to page 187) 
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International Committee Suggestions 





MUSIC 


By HOWELL M. WHITAKER 
Chairman of Committee 


W/ELL, here we are with another 

year in Kiwanis just under way, 
with new committees, new officers and 
all are ambitious to make it the great- 
est year ever in Kiwanis International 
history. The International Committee 
on Music is no exception, and every 
member of this committee stands ready 
to assist in every way possible to 
further musical activities. We hope to 
carry on the wonderful educational 
work done by last year’s committee 
headed by Frank Staiger. 

We are sure that by this time there 
is a copy of the 1940 music program 
in the hands of all those interested in 
this phase of Kiwanis activities, and we 
believe that if it is followed, it will 
help all new club officers and music 
chairmen in the promotion of club 
music. 

We should like to discuss the pro- 
gram in two parts. First, music in the 
individual club, to wit: club singing, de- 
velopment of musical talent among club 
members, and the sponsoring of enter- 
tainment features to district and Inter- 
national conventions. Second, the en- 
couraging and abetting of musical ac- 
tivities in the local community of Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

This committee feels that music in 
the individual club is very important 
to the spirit and life of that club and 
it needs certain mechanics, or set-up, 
to successfully promote this work. This 
is suggested in the International music 
program for 1940 as follows: 

a. Appointment of a regular club pi- 
anist and a song leader to codper- 
ate with the program committee 
in arranging programs and regu- 
lar meetings, inter-club meetings, 
and all special occasions. 

b. An adequate supply of the official 
song book, “Songs of Kiwanis” 
and other materials for club mu- 
sic, and then assignment of regu- 
lar periods for club singing. 

A good song leader and an efficient 
pianist are indispensable to successful 
club singing. These two can also be of 
invaluable help to program chairmen 
and committees in arranging entertain- 
ment for all types of programs. They 
should canvas the local community for 
entertainment features and have them 


available when needed. They should 
work together to develop talent among 
club members as Kiwanis musical units, 
such as choruses, quartets, trios, solo- 
ists, other vocal or instrumental, and 
instrumental groups. These are very 
useful for club programs, interclub 
meetings, local community programs of 
all kinds and last, but not least, for 
district and International conventions. 
We suggest that every club have plenty 
of the Kiwanis song books, “Songs of 
Kiwanis.” 





BUSINESS STANDARDS 
By BERT G. VOORHEES, M. D. 
Chairman of Committee 


OW is the time for the Committee 

on Business Standards to formulate 
its program of activities. It is hoped 
that activities started earlier in the 
year but at any event the International 
Committee offers the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. The chairman and members of 
the club Committee on Business Stand- 
ards should confer with the chairman of 
the Program Committee in arranging 
definite dates for special business 
standards programs. At least one club 
meeting every three months should be 
devoted to a business standards topic. 

2. Make use of club bulletins and 
local newspapers to publicize proper 
business standards. Slogans urging bet- 
ter business standards could be de- 
veloped for publication. Suggested ex- 
amples are: “Be Fair in Advertising;” 
“The Golden Rule in Business is Good 
Business;” “Labor and Management 
are Partners in Business Success”, etc. 
Develop your own slogans, if you wish. 

3. Promote better employee-em- 
ployer relationships by encouraging an 
understanding of the mutuality of in- 
terest of labor and management. Em- 
ployee guest days at club meetings have 
been tried successfully by some clubs. 
Use every means to foster intelligent 
industrial relations programs in local 
industries. 

4. Assist your Chamber of Com- 
merce and Better Business Bureau in 
exposing and eliminating any illegiti- 
mate businesses in your community. 
Assist law enforcement agencies in 
the prosecution of criminal enterprises. 
Educate your townspeople through 


talks and the press to the toll paid by 
legitimate business and the consuming 
public to criminal racketeers. 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 


IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
By BERT G. VOORHEES, M.D. 
Chairman of Committee 


O implement its program for clubs 

in 1940 the International committee 
offers the following suggestions for ac- 
tivity and urges: 

1. That the chairmen and members 
of the club committee collaborate with 
the Program Committee in establishing 
dates for club meetings devoted to sup- 
port of churches in their spiritual aims. 
It is recommended that at least one 
such program be arranged each quart- 
er. 

2. That clubs request the managers 
of local motion picture theatres to flash 
church slogans on the screen at each 
performance. Suggested flashes are, 
“Attend the Church of Your Choice 
Next Sunday,” and “Your Church 
Needs Your Support and You Need 
Your Church.” Develop your own if 
you wish. 

3. That every club plan now for an 
Easter Week Program. Publicize your 
plans in the community so that your 
townspeople may know of the interest 
of Kiwanis in the churches. 

4. That a working relationship be 
established with the press in the inter- 
ests of local churches. The Committee 
on Publicity can help you with this. 

5. That newsstand sale of sensa- 
tional and salacious periodicals be dis- 
couraged by club committees. By 
arousing your townspeople to the in- 
fluence of such literature upon youth, 
action will be forthcoming. 

6. That where facilities are avail- 
able clubs arrange radio broadcasts 
over local stations on religious topics. 
Speakers should include both laymen 
and clergymen of all denominations. 
Scripts should be prepared with the 
assistance of the broadcasting station 
staff. 

7. That wherever feasible clubs 
hold a “City and Rural Ministers’ Day” 
at some regular meeting in May. On 
this occasion invite local ministers and 
those in neighboring rural areas to at- 
tend as guests. Secure a speaker (a 
layman is preferable) to discuss an 
appropriate topic.. Following the 
meeting arrange a conference between 
the ministers and the club leaders for 
discussion of codperative endeavors 
leading toward the solution of any 
local church problems. 
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WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


RECORD in attendance was estab- 

lished at the mid-winter meeting 
when delegates from nearly every club 
in the district were present, January 
8 and 9. 

George Hetherington, retiring gov- 
ernor, gave an account of his adminis- 
tration in an address entitled “The In- 
dex and the Appendix,” and William T. 
Darling, 1940 district governor, dis- 
cussed the program for this year in an 
address called “Crystal Gazing.” 

Citizenship responsibility was key- 
noted in three excellent addresses by 
Charles B. Holman, International trus- 
tee of St. Louis; Clarence F. Whiffen 
of Sheboygan, past district governor; 
and Guy Aldrich, executive secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. in north central states. 

At a luncheon given on Monday the 
delegates heard a very fine address by 
George Ballhorn, chairman of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Pardons. Busi- 
ness also occupied a generous portion 
of the program with an address given 
by Percy Monson of International 
Headquarters on ‘‘How the Wheels Go 
’Round,” and conferences of club presi- 
dents, vice presidents, secretaries and 
district chairmen. 

At the governor’s banquet Monday 
evening Immediate Past Governor 
Hetherington presided, and Past Dis- 
trict Governor Glen V. Rork installed 


the new governor and other officers. 
One of the splendid entertainment fea- 
tures at the banquet was the program 
rendered by the Wauwatosa High 
School A Capella Choir. 

The meeting adjourned shortly after 
noon Tuesday, following a morning 
program devoted to the International 
convention, district convention and 
publicity. 


CAPITAL 


ITH 126 delegates representing 47 

clubs in attendance, besides many 
members of the host club, one of the 
most profitable mid-winter conferences 
in Capital District history was held in 
Charlottesville recently. 

Governor David Nelson Sutton 
prepared an excellent program 
each one of those who took part 
denced careful preparation. 

The session began promptly at 9:15, 
and after the invocation by Rev. W. L. 
Walters, president of the Covington 
club, and a songfest led by Maurice L. 
Tyler of Richmond, former Interna- 
tional Trustee Russell Perkinson of 
Petersburg, Virginia, installed the new 
officers with appropriate ceremony, 
presenting the past governor’s emblem 
to retiring Governor Miles S. Reif- 
snyder and new Governor Sutton with 
the emblem of his office. The lieuten- 
ant governors and the secretary-treas- 
urer were impressed with the responsi- 


had 
and 
evi- 


bilities that the Capital District had 
entrusted to them, and the retiring lieu- 
tenant governors praised for their ef- 
ficient and devoted service in 1939. 
Governor Sutton delivered his ‘“‘in- 
augural address,’”’ emphasizing the wide 
field of service that lay before Kiwanis 
in this Silver Anniversary year—a time 
when ‘“% 





a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship” is neces- 
sary if America is to play its full part 
as a balance wheel for civilization. 

District Secretary-Treasurer Frank 
B. Walters presented his report, show- 
ing the district at the peak of its his- 
tory, with 59 clubs, 3,482 members, 
splendid coépération among all the 
clubs of the district, a year’s record 
which will compare favorably with the 
best of the past in activity along all 
Kiwanis lines, and with plans already 
laid by most clubs of the district for 
this year. 

Retiring Governor Reifsnyder pre- 
sented the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, including the budget for 1940, 
as approved by the Conference. 

International Trustee Franklin C. 
Haven, Brooklyn, official representa- 
tive, spoke interestingly of what the 
International organization meant to 
the district and the individual clubs, 
and what the responsibilities were to 
that group of leaders. 

All lieutenant governors were pres- 
ent at the conference except E. A. 





The banquet held in honor of new District Governor William T. Darling of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


District during the installation ceremonies. 
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Sale who failed to attend because of 
sudden illness. Each of them was as- 
signed an important subject for dis- 
cussion as follows: Arthur Stickley, 
Division I, “Under-Privileged Child 
Work;’’ Charles R. Adair, Division ITI, 
“Definite Club Objectives;’’ George E. 
Kidd, Division IV, “The Duties of the 
Club President;” C. Franklin William- 
son, Division V, “Properly Planned 
Programs ;” Waitman F. Zinn, Division 
VI, “Directors and Directors Meet- 
ings;” C. Russell Snyder, Division VII, 
“Committees that Function.” 

The conference adjourned at noon 
for luncheon with the Charlottesville 
club, and this proved a most delightful 
occasion, with an inspiring address, 
“Citizenship Responsibility,” by Rev. 
Herbert J. Donovan, Charlottesville. 
President Armonde Paxson of the host 
club presided at this session. 

Several retiring lieutenant governors 
and other outstanding service leaders 
of the district led discussions during 
the afternoon session. President Mel- 
ville Brown of the Richmond club, and 
John Frischkorn, Jr. of that city, em- 
phasized Richmond’s invitation to hold 
the 1940 district convention in that 
city. The invitation had already been 
accepted by the board of trustees and 
the dates fixed as October 10, 11 
and 12. 

The conference adjourned shortly 
after 4:00 o’clock with the general 
feeling that it had been.most profitable. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 
UNDER the inspired leadership of 
Governor William H. Bryan, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District is 
off to a fast start in the year 1940. 
An unprecedented amount of enthusi- 
asm has been evident throughout the 
entire district. 

International President Bennett O. 
Knudson has appeared at a number of 
the inter-club meetings within the three 
states, climaxing them with the formal 
installation of Governor Bryan at the 
Governor’s Ball held in St. Louis on 
January 27. Approximately 250 per- 
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sion, with many 
representatives 
from clubs 
throughout the 
district. 


ON JANUARY 
17 the newly built 
club of Great 
Bend, Kansas, 
was chartered. 
One hundred 
eighty-seven Ki- 
wanians, their 
wives and guests 
were in attend- 
ance at a particu- 
larly effective 
charter night pro- 
gram. Former 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Alex R. 





ve . One of the main events of the Ohio District during 1939 was Governor’s Day 
Wilson presided held in Coshocton, Ohio. 
as toastmaster. Land, International Vice 


Front row, left to right, District Secretary Pete 


President Charles S. Donley and_ 1939 Governor 


: Floyd A. Pfaff. Back row, Former Lieutenant Governor Frank P. Judge, 
The address of Reverend Paul Ebert, Fred C. Karr, Secretary, Coshocton; A. A. Bowers, 


welcome was de- President H. E. Hunt, 
livered by Wayne 
Bentley, president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Leon E. Whiteman of Division X 
responding. Delegations were present 
from the two sponsoring clubs, Hoising- 
ton and Larned, as well as groups from 
Ashland, Hutchinson, Lawrence, Lyons, 
Meade, Russell, Topeka and Wichita. 
Immediate Past Governor Harold 
Ingham presented the charter to Presi- 
dent Sol M. Brack of the new club with 
a message that was sincere and inspira- 
tional. The clubs in Division X were 
epecially generous in the presentation 
of gifts to the new club. An unusual 
feature of the program was the don- 
ning by each member of the new club 
of a “baby cap” which was worn 
throughout the evening to the merri- 
ment of all. Officers of the Great 
Bend club are: Sol M. Brack, president; 
Clarence Quigley, vice-president; B. H. 
Asher, secretary; and Cecil M. Miller, 
treasurer. Directors are Chester C. 
Harvey, Eugene Johnson, Charles Lent, 
Darrell M. Myers, O. C. Ostenberg, 
Frank Schultz and E. L. Friedman. 


THE “KIWANIGRAM,” the district 


sons were on hand on this gala occa-bulletin, is this year being printed with 





District Governor George E. Simpson, International Trustee Mark A. Smith, the lieutenant governors 
and other district officers were present at the a conference of the Georgia District held in 
acon. 


Coshocton, and 1939 Lieutenant Governor J. H. 


Lamneck. 


a three-color masthead in a most at- 
tractive arrangement to commemorate 
the Silver Anniversary of Kiwanis. 
It has excited favorable enthusiasm 
throughout the district. 

Several clubs are conducting radio 
programs to touch a new “high” in Ki- 
wanis publicity. The district has regis- 
tered one hundred per cent in two of its 
objectives, leadership training and the 
official observance of Kiwanis Anni- 
versary Week. 


KIWANIS CLUBS of Hoisington and 
Larned, Kansas, held a joint installa- 
tion of officers at a dinner meeting held 
in Larned recently. One hundred and 
twenty-eight members, their wives and 
guests attended the installation. 

Marvin Sallee, retiring president of 
the Larned club, presided at the meet- 
ing which was also attended by Alex 
Wilson of Meade, former lieutenant 
governor, and Leon Whiteman of Hois- 
ington, 1940 lieutenant governor. 

Other guests of honor were Edward 
A. Helfert, retiring president of the 
Hoisington club; John Jason Meyer, 
successor to Mr. Helfert; and Maurice 
Wildgen, who succeeds Mr. Sallee as 
president of the Larned club. 

The Heisington club, which is four 
years old, was sponsored by Larned. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


URING the month of January the 

the clubs in the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District have been very active 
in inter-club work, and some splendid 
inter-club meetings have been planned 
and carried through. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo club was 
host to Galt, Guelph, Brantford and 
Ingersoll Kiwanians at an evening 
meeting and installation night at which 
time Governor Walter P. Zeller de- 
livered a fine address on “What is Ki- 
wanis?” 

On January 24, twenty Montreal Ki- 
wanians attended the anniversary 
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Immediate Past Governor William F. Zimmerman, 
President R. F. Northey of the new Perry, Iowa, 


meeting of its sponsored club at Gran- 
by. The guest speaker on this occa- 
sion was Kiwanian Donald Ross of 
Montreal who spoke on the subject 
“Looking Forward in Kiwanis.” 

All the Auxiliary War Service Com- 
mittees of the district are planning 
concerts and other forms of recreation 
for the troops stationed in their midst, 
and throughout January reports have 
reached the district office of activities 
and interest in this worth-while work. 
Kiwanis in Eastern Canada is making 
a real effort to serve on the home front. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Almost three hundred people par- 

ticipated in the charter night cere- 
mony of the Ely, Minnesota, Kiwanis 
club. The Hibbing club acted as spon- 
sors for the new club and it was under 
the direction of the western city 
neighbors that the presentation of the 
charter ceremonies was carried out, 
assisted by members from Fort Francis, 
Ontario; Duluth, Virginia and Chis- 
holm, Minnesota. 

Arthur Egge of the sponsoring club 
served as toastmaster and he kept the 
long program of the evening well in 
hand. Following the invocation by 
Rev. H. Russell Browne a delightful 
banquet was served interspersed with 
music by the Municipal orchestra. 

Telegrams from high officers, unable 
to be present, were read by Toastmas- 
ter Egge who also called the various 
numbers on the program, prefacing 
each introduction with his own re- 
marks. 

L. C. David, president of the Hib- 
bing sponsors presented the Ely club 
with a standard of the Stars and 
Stripes, and in making the presentation 
he gave a brief history of Kiwanis, and 
called attention to the need of the 
organization and the need of the Amer- 
ican flag in these troublous times. 

Ely Rotarians assisted in the charter 
presentation ceremonies. The Rotary 
president, on behalf of his club, pre- 
sented President Ben S. Richards and 


the Ely club with 
a large basket of 
roses to grace the 


center of the 
table. President 
Richards accepted 
the token of good 
will with pleas- 
ure on behalf of 
his members and 
in a brief address 
reiterated his oft- 
en expressed wish 
that the two clubs 
would become a 
factor for the 
mutual benefit of 
its members and 
the city in gen- 
eral. 

President J. M. 
Newman of the 
Fort Francis club 
presented the Ely 
club with a stand 
of Canadian colors. Following the pres- 
entation,the audience sang “O Canada.” 
As an entertainment feature, along with 
the presentation, a monologue with 
piano accompaniment was given by 
members of the Fort Francis visitors in 
a Cockney dialect. 

Clarence Gilbert, president of the 
Duluth club, presented Ely Kiwanians 
with a Kiwanis banner; they also fur- 
nished a good deal of the entertain- 
ment. August Neubauer, president of 
the Virginia club, made a short pres- 
entation talk when he pre- 
sented a handsome plaque 
to be hung in the hotel and 
on which was inscribed an 
invitation for visiting Ki- 
wanians to meet with the 
Ely club every Thursday. 
Neil Hakala and his piano 
accordion furnished the 
entertainment for this 
presentation. 

C. L. Klise, member of 
the Chisholm club, pre- 
sented a gong and gavel 
and as an entertainment 
feature brought with him 
a noted soprano and her 
accompanist. 

Edward Buckley accept- 
ed the several gifts and 
thanked the donors on be- 
half of his club. 


O. E. Peterson, Chicago, 
field representative, was 
able to be present and 
was introduced by Toast- 
master Egge. Mr. Peterson 
made a short address in 
which he spoke of the un- 
animity existing between 
service clubs throughout 
the United States for the 
benefit of humanity as a 
whole. 

After the main address 
was given by Lieutenant 
Governor George Selke the 
evening came to a close 
with the singing of 
Lang Syne.” 


left, = on to 


iwanis club 











NEBRASKA-IOWA 


IWANIANS and their wives from the 
Nebraska-Iowa District gathered in 

the Legion Hall in Perry, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 6, for the presentation of the 
first charter granted to the first new 
club of the district in 1940. 

Ladies of the Legion Auxiliary 
served an elaborate chicken dinner to 
the more than 200 guests who sur- 
rounded tables decorated with spring 
flowers and Kiwanis emblems. 

Robert Northey, president of the new 
Perry club called the meeting to order. 
Rev. Thomas Gallagher of the spon- 
soring Des Moines club gave the invo- 
cation, and Harry Millstead, song lead- 
er of the Des Moines club, led the sing- 
ing. There were also many musical 
features presented. 

President Northey turned the pro- 
gram over to District Governor F. W. 
Tomasek of the Grinnell, Iowa, club. 
The census taken by Past District Gov- 
ernor William Jarnagin, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, showed Kiwanians present from 
clubs of Des Moines, East Des Moines, 
Grinnell, Algona, Fort Dodge, Storm 
Lake, Denison, Harlan, Ames and 
Perry, all in Iowa, and Immediate Past 
District Governor W. F. “Zimmerman 
of Fremont, and Mrs. Zimmerman. 

Governor Tomasek introduced the 
distinguished guests and their wives at 
the head table. Paul G. James, presi- 
dent of the Des Moines club when the 
Perry club was built in December, in- 





“Auld $ the charter night of the Kiwanis Club of Ely, 
S. Richards, left, president of the new club, and 


Ben 


Bemnenets- 
David, right, 
president’ of the sponsoring club, Hibbing, pL avemren 
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troduced those who made these presen- 
tations: bell and striker, Des Moines; 
American flag, Grinnell; Canadian flag, 
Newton; shield and plaque, Ames and 
East Des Moines. 

Immediate Past Governor Zimmer- 
man presented the charter and Presi- 
dent Northey accepted it and made an 
address of appreciation. With Hib- 
bard Cleveland in charge, the Des 
Moines Kiwanis Chorus sang two num- 
bers. Frank Zeh of that club conclud- 
ed the program with an inspirational 
address on the six constitutional ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis which brought ris- 
ing approval from the audience. 

Events not on the printed program in- 
cluded greetings from Vice President 
J. S. Vanderlinden of the Perry Rotary 
club and President Fred L. Trimble of 
the Perry Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. 

The printed program was extremely 
novel. Dr. Marvin Haygood, Des 
Moines, who was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Perry group, had gone the 
limit in alliterative efforts to describe 
the various speakers on the program. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen or 
even attempted in the Nebraska-Iowa 
District. It resulted in good-humored 
bantering and did much to promote the 
Kiwanis spirit which was so much in 
evidence at this first 1940 charter party 
in this district. 


CLUB 


The new Perry club is composed of 
forty-one enthusiastic Kiwanians and 
meets every Tuesday evening at 6:30 
in Hotel Pattee. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


NE of the most interesting events 
that took place during January was 
the charter night ceremony of the new 
Milwaukie, Oregon, club. Immediate 
Past District Governor J. N. Emerson 
of Pullman, Washington, represented 
Kiwanis International in presenting the 
charter. 
Chairman of the evening was Lieu- 
tenant Governor Karl F. West of 
Camas-Washougal, Washington, and 


toastmaster was Past President Arthur 








At the charter night ceremonies of the Milwaukie, Oregon, club. President Herbert F. Clarke re- 


ceived the charter from Immediate Past by | eS 
Governor Jack Godfrey and Lieutenant Governor 


are District Secretary-Treasurer Harold C —— 
ar 


merson, right. In the back, left to right, 


West. 
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Above: speakers’ table and installation of officers 
of the Florida District at the mid-winter confer- 
ence held in Sanford. Standing, left to right: 
Lieutenant Governors Buss, Frohock, Dingfelder, 
Rion, Sikes, Janes, Martin; Secretary Karl Leh- 
mann, Governor J. Edwin Baker and Lemenasional 
Trustee Mark Smith. Seated: Past Governors 
Williamson, Burton, Mrs. H. V. Condict, Condict, 
Allen, Wright and Mrs. Baker. Below: one of the 
many signs welcoming Kiwanians of the Florida 
District to the mid-winter conference. Edward F. 
Lane, Sanford, former lieutenant governor, was 
chairman of the decorating committee. 






A. Binford of Portland, who was the 
prime factor in the building of this 
club. George N. Angell, Portland, led 
the group in singing, and Former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Earle D. Bennett, 
Longview, Washington, formally pre- 
sented the new unit to the chartering 
officer. 

In his brief presentation talk, Past 
Governor Emerson stressed the respon- 
sibilities as well as the privileges of 
Kiwanis membership. A response was 
made by Milwaukie President Herbert 
F. Clarke, who pledged his group of 
thirty-five to real Kiwanis action. 
Presentations of gifts, gong and gavel, 
flags, visitor’s register, flowers, etc., 
were made by Kenneth C. Poole for 
Portland, Charles E. Foster for The 
Dalles, Fred Oringdulph for Peninsula- 
Portland and Clayton Lewis for Monta- 
villa-Portland. 

Milwaukie director J. Earl Jones, 
past president of the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, club, presented flowers to the presi- 
dent’s wife on behalf of the home club. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Rev. Weldon M. Wilson, 
popular orator of the district. Danc- 
ing and roll call followed the cere- 
monial. The Milwaukie club is the 
ninety-ninth club of the district. 


MICHIGAN 


IWANIANS of the Michigan Dis- 

trict were guests of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Martime District recently at a 
meeting sponsored by the Windsor, On- 
tario, club. Over three hundred Ki- 
wanians from twenty-two Michigan 
clubs and eight Canadian clubs were 
in attendance. 

Joseph McCorkell, chairman of the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee of the 
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Windsor club, was toastmaster for this 
occasion and handled the meeting in 
a very capable and efficient manner. 
The ballroom in which the meeting was 
held was very appropriately decorated 
with Canadian and American flags. The 
meeting was opened with the singing 
of “God Save the King” and “‘America”’ 
followed by an invocation delivered by 
the Rev. Nicholas S. Sichterman of 
Port Huron, past governor of the Mich- 
igan District. 

Greetings from the city of Windsor 
were extended by Controller Norman 
Eansor of the Board of Control of that 
city, and similar greetings were extend- 
ed from the Windsor club by Murray 
Stewart, 1939 president, Past Governor 
Nelse S. Knudsen of the Michigan Dis- 
trict brought greetings from his district 
and all of the Kiwanians of the United 
States to Kiwanians from the Provinces. 
The Hon. Moore A. Miller of Sarnia 
brought greetings from the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District. 

The main address of the evening was 
delivered by the Hon. Eric Cross, K.C., 
M.P.P., Minister of Municipal Affairs 
and Welfare for the Province of On- 
tario, and he was introduced by the 
Hon. James H. Clark, K.C., M.P.P., 
Speaker in the Provincial House of Par- 
liament. The speaker was thanked by 
Harold Derbyshire, 1940 president of 
the Windsor club. 

Singing during the evening was led 
by the chairman of the International 
Committee on Music for 1939, Frank 
Staiger of Port Huron. 


Claude Dock, former International 
trustee, Frank P. Dawson, past district 
governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District, Dr, C. W. Wilson, former 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Attendance, Forney Clement, 
secretary of the Michigan District, and 
Edward R. Goldman, former chairman 
of the Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tee of the Michigan District, completed 
those at the speakers’ table. Lieuten- 
ant Bruce McCorkell, son of Joseph 
McCorkell, who was home for a few 
days from his regiment, was also intro- 
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duced. 

A half hour of very excellent enter- 
tainment was also provided by the host 
club at this meeting which marks the 
beginning of an annual event which 
will be held alternately by the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime and Michigan Dis- 
tricts. 

The meeting was arranged by Mr. 
McCorkell and Mr. Goldman and the 
Windsor club deserves a great deal of 
credit for the work which its members 
did in making this meeting such a 
success. 





SD 


Boys’ Band sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Pikesville, Maryland. This band played at the Capital 
District Convention held last October. 


East Douglas Junior Police Helps Stop Delinquency 


quency, the Kiwanis Club of East 

Douglas, Massachusetts, conceived 
the idea of sponsoring a Junior Police 
Corps in which adolescent boys could 
acquire a good knowledge of enforce- 
ment problems, 

Bulletins circulated in the schools 
announced that boys between the ages 
of thirteen and seventeen would be 
considered for membership in the corps. 
A deluge of applications followed, and 
the club knew that it could not properly 
finance too large a membership. It was 
necessary, therefore, to enforce com- 
petitive physical and mental examina- 
tions. The enrollment was finally re- 
duced to a point where financing was 
made possible, and a Junior Police 
Corps was formed with the more de- 
sirable youngsters. 

An Advisory Board was selected to 
direct the activities of the chosen few. 
Special funds were set aside for train- 
ing and equipment. Kiwanian Chief 
of Police Karle T. Howe and Patrolman 
Edward Balcom of the Douglas Police 
Department were asked to take over 
the active training. 

Both these men were former army 
men, and they believed that a . “rse 
in basic military training would correct 


" order to prevent juvenile delin- 


poor posture, give the youngsters poise 
and carriage, teach them courtesy, and 
make them think on their feet, fast 
and correctly. Incorporated with this 
was a physical drill, emphasizing mus- 
cular coérdination and control. 

Demerits were given quickly and 
generously for any misconduct, breach 
of discipline, or lack of courtesy. Boys 
find they are no longer wanted when 
ten demerits are entered against their 
names. Thus far there have been no 
discharges. 

Two corporals were soon appointed; 
they were two very proud youngsters 








— Kacmarcik, 10 years old, and Francis Bom- 

ara, 14, the two young members of the Junior 

Police Corps sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 

East Douglas, Massachusetts, who saved a young 
girl from drowning. 


when they received their gold badges. 

Members of the Junior Police Corps 
are taught self-defense, first aid, the 
handling and care of small arms, ele- 
mentary criminal law, automobile laws, 
highway safety, and to drive safely. 
Movies on subjects that are of interest 
to boys are a part of the regular pro- 
gram. Lectures are given by judges, 
doctors, lawyers, aviators and business 
men, all leaders in their respective 
fields. 

Francis Bombara, age 14, is a mem- 
ber of the corps. One day as he was 
walking near a river, he saw a hole in 
the ice. He thought he also saw a pair 
of hands under the ice near the hole. 
He called to Joseph Kaemarcik, age 10, 
and instructed him to sit on his feet. 
Francis thrust his head and shoulders 
into the hole and groped about in the 
icy water. Finally he grasped a hand. 
He pulled and pulled until he got the 
little girl out—the girl who lived to tell 
the tale. 

Both these boys were guests of the 
Kiwanis club at a dinner recently, where 
they were presented with medals suit- 
ably inscribed, “For Valor.” 

The corps is proud of Francis, and 
the Kiwanis club is proud of the Junior 
Police Corps. 
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Dallas, Texas, Sponsors 
Literary Competition 


The Boys and Girls Committee is 
undertaking a new activity. They are 
sponsoring an all literary competition 
in the high schools of Dallas and are 
awarding a suitable trophy each year 
to the school which, through competi- 
tion, receives the largest number of 
points for excellency in debate, decla- 
mation, one-act plays, dramatics, spell- 
ing contests, etc. 

Emphasis will be placed on literary 
achievements in the schools and create 
in this way a greater interest in the 
subjects named. Kiwanians also plan 
to give prizes to individual students. 


Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
Active in Sheep Project 


That sheep are one of the most profit- 
able classes of livestock has been demon- 
strated during the last year through the 
sheep project sponsored by the Devils 
Lake Kiwanis club. 

The project was started with a regis- 
tered Shropshire ewe given to the club 
by Judge C. W. Buttz, member of the 
club, on condition that an additional ewe 
be purchased by the club. Both ewes 
were put out on a share basis with two 
4-H Club members. 

Selection of these 4-H members was 
conducted by the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis club in cooperation 
with the county agent’s office, by means 
of an essay contest on the subject “My 
4-H Sheep Project.” 

In the spring of 1938 a registered 
Shropshire ewe was put out with a 
young boy of the Wildrose Livestock 
club, and in the spring of 1939 a regis- 
tered Hampshire ewe was placed with 
a member of the Grand Harbor Woolie 
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The ewes were put on a 


Sheep club. 
share basis with club members, the Ki- 
wanis club retaining one third interest 
in the ewes and one third interest in 
increase and also wool thereof. 


Income earned under the contract for 
the first year’s operation has amounted 
to a total of $21.39, which is being added 
to from the club’s treasury so as to pro- 
vide for the purchase of two additional 
registered Hampshire ewes to be put 
out in the same manner. 

This project is of great value to both 
the Kiwanis club and 4-H Club mem- 
bers; it affords the club an excellent 
opportunity to perform worth-while 
service and at the same time provides 
4-H club members with means of secur- 
ing some excellent sheep, thereby influ- 
encing the production of pure-bred sheep 
in the county. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
Aids Children 


After sponsoring a summer play- 
ground program in which 135 children 
were supervised in a well-rounded sea- 
son, concluding with a picnic at Fair- 
view Beach on the Potomac River, the 
club has voted to furnish sandwiches, 
soup and milk to forty indigent chil- 
dren in elementary schools this winter. 

This club has developed a greater 
civic pride through a series of “Know 
Your Fredericksburg” programs in 
which various phases of the city’s life 
are presented by competent authorities. 
At a recent meeting Dr. Earl R. Ware, 
a member of the club, discussed health 
conditions in the city. 

The membership of the club has 
been divided into two teams for an at- 
tendance contest during the remaining 
months of 1939. 





Auburn, New York, 
4-H Achievement Day 


More than 400 club members, lead- 
ers and parents attended the eighth 
annual Kiwanis 4-H Achievement Day. 
The morning program, entertainment 
and luncheon was held in Falcon Hall 
with 1939 President A. A. Montebello 
and Earl Mann, president of the 4-H 
Club executive committee, welcoming 
the group. 

Allen Benton responded for the 4-H 
members. Achievement pins, special 
awards and Kiwanis trophy cups were 
presented by Kiwanian and 4-H Direc- 
tor Francis R. Sears. At noon, lunch- 
eon was served by the club and the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 

After Superintendent J. D. Grant 
presented some special entertainment 
features including motion pictures, 
they adjourned to the International 
Harvester Company for a tour starting 
at the malleable foundry and continu- 
ing through every division. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Dines With Farmers 

Eighty-two members of the Beth- 
lehem Kiwanis club and their rural 
friends banqueted at a meeting ar- 
ranged by the Agriculture Committee 
of the club in charge of Councilman 
George H. Ruessner. The purpose of 
the meeting was to have Kiwanians 
become better acquainted with the 
farmers and their problems. This 
banquet was so successful that already 
plans are being discussed for another 
meeting early this year. 

Short talks were given by A. L. 
Hacker and B. L. Coleman, county 
agents for Lehigh and Northampton 





Cast of the Seventh Annual Kiwanis Minstrel show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ensley, Alabama. 
nights to a capacity audience and the club made abo 


The minstrel was performed three successive 


ut $1,000 on it. 
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Counties, respectively. Com- 
menting upon the meeting 
Mr. Coleman stated that it 
was just another link in the 
friendship now existing be- 
tween Bethlehem and _ its 
rural community. He then 
introduced three boys who 
won state championships at 
a 4-H Club meeting last 
summer. These boys com- 
peted in the National 4-H 
Clubs competition. 

Mr. Ruessner introduced 
all the farmers present and 
said that farming is the 
oldest of all occupations and the one 
upon which everyone is dependent on 
for existence. He said the Kiwanians 
would like to aid them in their problems. 

A. Copeland Callen, past Interna- 
tional president and now a member of 
the Bethlehem club, introduced the 
Rev. E. A. Stiegler who spoke for 
few minutes. The meeting came to a 
close with group singing. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Sponsors Kiwanis Circus 


A proposition for raising the Kiwanis 
club’s Crippled Children’s Fund was 
submitted to the Board of Directors 
and was approved and accepted by the 
club. It was decided that the club would 
sponsor a circus. 

Headquarters opened and the cam- 
paign was started for the sale of tick- 
ets. The circus ran for more than a 
week. A special matinee performance 
was held for under-privileged children 
of New Bedford and surrounding towns. 
A special section was reserved for the 
crippled children who were individually 
entertained. 

Over 8,000 attended this matinee free 
of charge, and paid admissions during 
the week were over 50,000. The Ki- 
wanis club’s net profit for the Crippled 
Children’s Fund was $2,867.86. 
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Top: fourteen thousand children were given a free matinee and entertainment 
by the Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
one of the entertainers and a group of amused youngsters. 


Bottom: 


Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, 
Creates Public Parks Playground 


This club made local headlines re- 
cently in an announcement to create 
a public parks playground site. After 
completion of the details with the city, 
it is intended to inaugurate an ex- 
tensive program including a public park 
with approximately 140 feet frontage 
on the main street and a depth of 400 
feet. This park will contain a fountain, 
benches, shade trees, walks, and a na- 
tural stone archway entrance flanked 
by hedges. 

The playground immediately adjoin- 
ing the park will undergo extensive 
changes with the addition of a wading 
pool, 25 by 50 feet, rest rooms and 
other equipment. When completed, 
this park-playground will represent an 
investment of some $9,000. 


Grand-Harlem, Chicago, 
Aids Tubercular Clinic 


The Leyden Tubercular Clinic, sup- 
ported solely by individual contributions 
was in dire financial straits by the end 
of 1938. In order to keep the clinic go- 


ing the Kiwanis club started a Christ- 
mas Seal project in the Grand Harlem 
district and the revenue from one-half 
of the seals was credited to the clinic. 

Heading the committee for this was 


a close-up of 





Dr. J. B. Deutsch, and al- 
though the time was limited 


a remarkable record was 
hung up with nearly one 
hundred dollars’ being 


raised. Since this fund was 
not enough the Kiwanians 
brought a circus to the com- 
munity. 

The entire net proceeds 
totaled $50 and this amount 
was turned over to the 
clinic by the committee in 
charge, which included Carl 
Volk and Clarence Biewald, 
assisted by the officials of 
Elmwood Park. 

By the middle of 1939 the clinic was 
financially stable once more. 


Martinsville, Virginia, 
Raises Fund for Under-Privileged 


During the early fall the Martins- 
ville club sponsored a series of chau- 
tauqua-type entertainments which were 
not only a cultural treat to the com- 
munity but from which the club real- 
ized a fund of $400 to be added to its 
already large expenditures for under- 
privileged child work. 

The Martinsville and Bassett clubs 
have been playing a softball series, 
from which each club realized more 
than a hundred dollars which went into 
the under-privileged child funds of 
the two clubs. 


Jackson, Kentucky, 
Celebrates Centennial 


On the 100th anniversary of Jackson 
County, the Kiwanis Club of Jackson 
sponsored their sixth annual county 
fair. About 5,000 school children of the 
community participated in this year’s 
fair. There were contests in spelling, 
music, dramatics, written and hand 
work and athletics. The twelve floats 
entered in the parade carried out the 
idea of the 100 years of progress that 








This picture was taken at the annual 4-H Club Achievement Day s sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York, just after the group had paraded 


from the theatre and were on their way to enjoy a hot 


unch at the school cafeteria. 





Awards were presented during the afternoon. 
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Jackson County has witnessed. 

In connection with the fair the Ki- 
wanis club held a corn show; the club 
had given a peck of seed corn to 160 4-H 
boys who had agreed to return half a 
bushel of seed corn and six ears in the 
show. The results of this project were 
very satisfactory. 


Kenmore, New York, 
Holds Patriotic Rally 

Kenmore witnessed its first patriotic 
rally sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
Over 200 persons attended. Boy Scouts 
in uniform stood at the doors of the 
high school auditorium in which the 
rally was held and handed to each one 
an American flag, a Constitution of the 
United States, a pledge card and a pro- 
gram. 

Forty aliens remained for the ques- 
tion period and started in classes the 
club formed that will enable them to 
study English and obtain the necessary 
instruction to become citizens. Next 
year all who have become citizens in 
the meantime will be honored on the 
platform and will be given a parchment 
Constitution and certificate of attend- 
ance. 

The main purpose of this rally was 
stated on the official program: “The 
purpose in view is to encourage and 
to help all alien residents in our com- 
munity to become citizens of our glori- 
ous American Democracy. We hope as 
well to afford our citizens the oppor- 
tunity to publicly demonstrate their 
patriotism and assist in this altruistic 
work. Each following year we will 
honor those who have become citizens 
during the preceding year.” 

Many other organizations assisted 
the Kiwanis club in this project. 


Red Wing, Minnesota, 
Entertains 4-H Members 

Highlighted by a turkey dinner, the 
annual Kiwanis festival for representa- 
tive 4-H Club members proved to be 
another huge success. Nearly 100 per- 
sons sat down to the banquet in a din- 
ing room which was brilliantly deco- 
rated. The affair was the climax to a 
period of inter-club relationships be- 


tween Kiwanians and 4-H Club mem- 
bers. 

Meeting at the hotel in the afternoon, 
the visitors, ranging in age from 11 to 
21 years of age, were taken in automo- 
biles by Kiwanians to the state train- 
ing school. The assistant superin- 
tendent conducted the group on a tour 
of inspection of the school, workshops, 
dormitories and dairy. 

At the evening banquet, which was 
preceded by a matinee, each 4-H Club 
member was presented with a gift. 


Jackson County, Kentucky, Has 
Rural Electrification Project 

A rural electrification project in 
Jackson, Clay, Laurel and Rockcastle 
Counties was sponsored and under- 
taken by the Kiwanis Club of Jackson 
County. A codperative corporation 
became organized and work was 
started. 

On September 30 the corporation 
had its first annual meeting of mem- 
bers. At this meeting were 420 people 
who were then being served with 
electricity but who had never had that 
privilege before. New directors were 
also elected at this meeting and speak- 
ers were present from the R. E. A. in 
Washington. 

The club is still working toward a 
goal of supplying six hundred mem- 
bers with electric current. 


Ontario, California, 
Serves Lunch to Students 

In order to carry out the milk and 
hot lunch program at the Edison school 
during 1940, the Kiwanis club pub- 
lished a razz edition of the local daily 
paper. Members of the club wrote 
stories and advertisements and sold the 
advertisements to local business places. 

The local paper printed this unusual 
edition and distributed it, along with 
the regular paper, to all subscribers. 
This “razz” edition consisted of 24 
pages of stories and advertisements 
with take-offs on all departments of 
the local paper. None of the stories 
was true, nor was the advertising 
copy, but each page carried the head- 
ing “not a word of truth on this page.” 





Walter Faught, chairman of the Safety Committees of the Kiwanis Club of Traverse City, Michigan, 

and Chamber of Commerce, along with E. Ross Farra, chairman of the Committee on Public Safety of 

the Michigan District and Kiwanian Ralph Keyes, director of civic affairs of the Chamber of Commerce, 

held a meeting recently where they nanperey « safety song that is now sung in all public schools of 
that vicinity. 
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At a patriotic rally sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 

of Kenmore, New York, an assistant Scoutmaster 

handed out American flags, cards on which were 

written the Pledge to the American Flag, and a 

copy of the constitution to each person who at- 
tended. 


It was the first time that this was 
ever attempted in Ontario and read- 
ers and advertisers hailed it as a great 
success. Approximately $400 was 
raised by this effort. 


Traverse City, Michigan, 
Composes Safety Song 

Traverse City school children, through 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis club, will 
be jiven an opportunity to sing their 
way to safety. 

This scheme to arouse school chil- 
dren’s interest in safety was devised by 
Walter Faught, chairman of the club’s 
Safety Committees, and Kiwanian 
Ralph Keyes, in conference with E. 
Ross Farra, chairman of the Public 
Safety Committee of the Michigan Dis- 
trict. 

When these three safety experts went 
into a huddle recently they hummed and 
whistled until out of the huddle came 
a safety song for children. Kiwanian 
Glenn A. Loomis, superintendent of the 
Traverse City public school system, was 
called in and one of the three sung him 
the proposed song. Superintendent 
Loomis accepted it immediately and in- 
formed the trio that if they would com- 
plete the song he would see that it was 
taught in every grade in the city schools. 


Danville, Virginia, Buys 
Property For Camping Site 

This club purchased the Park Springs 
property last year with the intention 
of turning it into a camping site for 
under-privileged boys. This year a com- 
mittee from the Kiwanis club, headed 
by Luther T. Allen, provided trans- 
portation for twenty-five boys who 
were given the privilege of being the 
first campers. The club has not yet put 
this property into condition to accom- 
modate the maximum number of boys, 
but it has erected two cabins that have 
been equipped with sleeping accommo- 
dations for the boys who first went. 

The Kiwanians expect eventually to 
make this property one of the best and 
most up-to-date camp sites in that sec- 
tion. 
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Prizes donated by local business houses for the bowlin 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Smith, 


Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Sponsors Bowling Tournament 

Approximately 100 boys will benefit 
from the bowling tournament held by 
the Fort Smith Kiwanis club. They 
will be sent to the Fresh Air Camp for 
a certain period with the funds de- 
rived from this tournament. 

Each bowler wishing to enter the 
contest paid a registration fee of $1.00, 
and prizes were donated by local busi- 
ness houses for the contestants. Ki- 
wanian Prince W. Willmon was chair- 
man of the tournament. 

The Kiwanis club expects to spend 
$300 to send boys to the summer camp 
at Lake Fort Smith. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Gives Free Toxoid for Diphtheria 

Free of charge, the Kiwanis Club of 
Spartanburg furnished toxoid for all 
children in the community whose par- 
ents were unable to pay for it. Along 
with this project, a regular diphtheria 
prevention campaign was conducted. 

At the time of this campaign nine 
cases of the disease were reported to 
exist in local hospitals. However, the 
city health director stated that there 
was no marked increase in the number 
of cases since last summer. 

The Kiwanis club will again put on a 
diphtheria prevention drive with the 
cooperation of schools, churches, phys- 
icians, county health department, news- 
paper, and others during the present 
school year. 


St. Catharines, Ontario, 
“Miles of Pennies” 

In order to benefit the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Catharines, Ontario, sponsored a “Mile 
of Pennies.” 

A white line, about three inches wide 
was painted on the sidewalk approx- 


licited pennies, nickels, 
dimes, etc., from the peo- 
ple passing by. These were 
placed on the white line 
while the donor was given 
a tag to show he or she 
had contributed. 

The actual laying of the 
coins on the line created 
considerable amusement to 
the passers by. Some of 
the women helping Kiwan- 
ians wore Red Cross caps 
and veils and this helped 
a lot as the Red Cross So- 
ciety was conducting its 
campaign for funds dur- 
ing the week of November 
13 to 20. 

A clown band made up 
of Kiwanians paraded the 
streets adding a touch of 
color to the project. One 
yard of the white line was often sold 
for $1, and in this way, many mer- 
chants purchased the length of the en- 
tire line in front of their store. 

A check of $734.22 was turned over 
to the local representatives of the Red 
Cross. 


tournament 
rkansas. 


Washington, Illinois, Has 
First Annual Turkey Day 

A new community get-together and 
celebration was instituted by the Wash- 
ington club when Kiwanians organized 
and executed the First Annual Wash- 
ington Turkey Day. Since the local 
countryside has been noted for the rais- 
ing of fine turkeys, this project was de- 
signed to call attention to the turkey 
production and also to stimulate local 
trade. 

The plans met with a hearty response 
from local merchants, and over four 
dozen fowl were contributed by busi- 
ness men to the celebration. 

Between ten 





am. and four 
p.m. a total of 
twenty turkeys 
and twenty - four 
ducks and geese 
were disposed of, 
and the event was 
so successful that 
merchants were 
of the unanimous 
opinion that it 
should become an 
annual affair. 
The same eve- 
ning a hard-times 
dance was held 
with turkeys 
given to the best 
costumed man and 
woman present. A 
turkey was also 
awarded to the 
oldest couple. 
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Every member of the Kiwanis club 
served in some capacity during the 
day, and Ed Bacon, general chairman, 
directed their efforts efficiently. Past 
President Lyman Thunfors was called 
upon many times during the day to 
make decisions concerning possession of 
birds, ete. 

This event brought to a close the 
most active year in the history of the 
Washington club, a year which has seen 
the club working for a new high school, 
a new post office and for city delivery 
of mail. During the year the club also 
continued its supervision of Boy Scout 
activities, its providing of aid to under- 
privileged children and its recognition 
of scholastic achievement among high 
school boys. 


Ogden, Utah, Gives 
Vocational Guidance Course 

The vocational guidance course is 
again sponsored by Ogden Kiwanians 
in two of their local high schools and 
Weber College. Consultations with 
school heads indicated that they were 
all favorable and felt that the work 
was valuable enough to warrant it’s be- 
ing continued. 

An inquiry form as to the interests 
of students was compiled and mimeo- 
graphed. Blanks regarding students’ 
choice of vocations were circulated, 
tabulated and corrections in the differ- 
ent vocations in which students are in- 
terested were given. 


Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
Holds Agriculture Meetings 

Two regular meetings in agriculture 
were held this year. At the first of 
these meetings a program on coodpera- 
tive banking was given, with Dr. F. B. 
Bomberger, president of the Balti- 
more Bank for Codperatives, as the 
main speaker. 

At two other meetings during the 
year Kiwanians listened to talks on the 
beef cattle and meat industry in the 
state; the one included a demonstra- 
tion of meat cutting. 

The speaker at the annual farmers’ 
dinner was Dr. S. H. DeVault, Pro- 





At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of St. Catharines, Ontario, a check for 
$734.22, proceeds of the ‘‘Mile of Pennies’’ conducted by club members, was 
turned over to the Canadian Red Cross Society. 
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The primary 
purpose of the 
program was to 
instill good will 
in rural patrons 
of the city. Pro- 
grams were pre- 
sented each Tues- 
day night in these 
communities. As 
a, preliminary, 
talented members 
of both clubs and 
townspeople gave 
performances and 
then gifted resi- 
dents of the com- 
munity competed 
for the prize 
money. Spectators 
voted by ballot 
for the three best 


A special ceremony for the presentation of signet rings to the presidents of six gmateur perform- 
senior Kiwanis community girls’ clubs was held at the luncheon meeting of : 
the Kiwanis Club of Winnipég, Manitoba. Retiring President A. E. Longstaffe €Yrs and the latter 


is presenting the rings. 


fessor of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Maryland and chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
1940 Agricultural Census. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba, 
Presents Rings to Girl Leaders 

A special ceremony for the presenta- 
tion of signet rings to the presidents of 
each of six senior Kiwanis community 
girls’ clubs was held at a regular lunch- 
eon meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg. 

The girls were presented by their 
sponsors to A. E. Longstaffe, retiring 
president of the club, to receive their 
rings. 

The various girls’ clubs were spon- 
sored in Winnipeg by the Kiwanis club 
about eight years ago. Now there are 
14 clubs, six senior clubs and eight 
junior and intermediate clubs. All have 
the same aim: good citizenship and 
leadership. 

This is the first year that the cere- 
mony and presentation of rings has been 
held. 


Sayre, Oklahoma, 
Presents Amateur Program 

In codperation with the Rotary club 
the Sayre Kiwanis club presented in 
twelve rural communities surrounding 
Sayre an amateur contest. The program 
was responsible to Jack Buckley, Ki- 
wanis president, and C. B. Foster, Ro- 
tary president, and members of the 
board of directors from each club. 


were given prizes 
of $2.50, $1.50 and $1.00. The first and 
second place winners were given the 
privilege of competing for the $50 
prizes in the grand finale at Sayre. 
Rural audiences displayed great en- 
thusiasm at each presentation and so 
successful were these entertainments 
that the Kiwanis club will help sponsor 
them each fall. The club donated liber- 
ally to the prize funds for the amateur 
numbers and non-member business men 
were so convinced of the merits of the 
idea that they agreed to assist finan- 
cially in future years. 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
Conducts Health Camp 

For five years the Huntingdon Ki- 
wanis club has operated an annual 
Child Health Camp, but the 1939 camp 
had special significance to members 
of the club because it was held on their 
own camp site and directed by the prin- 
cipal of the high school, R. F. Getty, 
also a member of the club. 

Through the efforts of Kiwanians, 
one of the finest C.C.C. camps in Penn- 
sylvania, abandoned by the Federal 
Government, was leased for five years 
at a very nominal rental, from the 
state. The camp is about sixteen miles 
from Huntingdon. The eleven build- 
ings on the premises include a mess- 
hall, two large barracks, recreation hall, 
a bath house, garage, and several log 
cabins. Since taking over the property 
the club has added a swimming pool 
and other improvements. Electricity 
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will soon be made available and the 
camp is already completely wired. 

In addition to using the new site for 
its own health camp, the Kiwanis club 
is making it available to other organ- 
izations, three of which used it during 
the past summer. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
Continues Milk Fund Project 

When the Kiwanis club, in codper- 
ation with the Bartlesville Little 
Theatre, presented its Milk Fund Show, 
“The Perfect Alibi’ it was laying the 
financial foundation for the tenth year 
of a project which has meant much to 
the under-privileged children of that 
city. 

In April, 1930, Dr. Forest Etter and 
Dr. C. H. Edgerton perceived the acute 
need then existing in the community 
and presented to the Board of Directors 
a picture of conditions among the un- 
der-privileged school children of the 
city. 

Each year since then, the club has 
coédperated with the theatre and the 
money thus made has been used for 
feeding these children. 


Activities Resume of 
Winchester, Illinois 

Three of the Winchester club’s ob- 
jectives for 1939 were: 1, the aiding of 
uniforming the band; 2, financing pro- 
jects for under-privileged children; 3, 
establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween farmer and business man. 

The public school band consisting of 
56 members, leader, and drum major 
of the grade and high schools is now 
wearing uniforms. A total of $650 
was raised during the year to outfit 
the band for which the Kiwanis club 
is directly responsible for about $350 
to $450. 

Last October the club conducted an 
auction and the result exceeded all 
expectations. Almost $600 was re- 
ceived through this, and the money 
was used in furnishing medical aid to 
the under-privileged and assisting them 
in many other ways. Glasses have 
been fitted and tonsillectomies have 
been performed. 

The Agriculture Committee of the 
Kiwanis club started a project where- 
by many boys and girls will reap bene- 
fits in the future. It has placed a gilt 
with one of the boys and future gilts 
will be given by this boy to other 4-H 
members. It is estimated that, should 





A successful minstrel revue, ‘‘Rollin’ Rhythm,"’ was presented recently by the Kiwanis Club of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. The proceeds went into the 


Under-Privileged Child Fund. 
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this plan work successfully, at the end 
of ten years practically every boy and 
girl in Scott County who is interested 
will be given a gilt which will do much 
to increase the quality and quantity of 
the breed of hogs in the county. 

In addition to this the committee 
has sponsored a calf club with the re- 
sult that 24 Hereford calves have been 
purchased by farm boys of the Win- 
chester neighborhood. 


A project of this 
kind not only gives the 
boys training in feed- 
ing livestock, but also 
business training in 
making obligations and 
meeting them when 
they are due. Kiwanians 
feel that this activity is 
very worthwhile and 
they plan to continue it. 





St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Holds Annual Farmers’ Night 

The eleventh annual Farmers’ Night 
was held by St. Thomas Kiwanians re- 
cently. About 500 farmer guests were 
present as well as officials of the city 
and county. Many interesting speeches 
were given on agriculture and an ex- 
cellent program was arranged which 
included Kiwanis talent as well as pro- 
fessional entertainers. 

A list of prizes was presented to the 
guests. This type of meeting helps to 
foster good feeling between rural and 
urban men. 


Batesville, Arkansas, 
Sponsors 4-H Club Project 

Calves were selected by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the Kiwanis club and 
given to various members of the 4-H 
club. One young member who received 
two calves for $60 and paid $25 to feed 
them, sold them both for $120. This 
left him a profit of $35. 





The Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 


Roundup in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce. Standin 
i C. V. Rowland, president, Chamber o 


winners are, left to right, 
J. C. Thompson; M. 


club annually sponsors a 4-H Corn Club 
behind the 
Commerce ; 
. McDowell; W. Roy Scheidhauer, 1939 president of the 
club; and J. Martin Fry, district governor. 


Knoxville, Tennessee, 

Dines With Students 

' Explaining their plans for future pro- 

fessions, nine Knoxville high school stu- 

dents spoke before one of the regular 

luncheon meetings of the Kiwanis club. 
These pupils were selected as out- 


standing members of their various 
classes, and each one expressed their 
ambitions and explained preparations 
for professions in brief talks. The pro- 
gram was planned by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the club in ob- 
servance of National Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week. 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Celebrates National Pork Week 
Members of the Raleigh club did their 
part in celebrating National Pork Week, 
both by eating ham at their luncheon 
and then listening to that part of the 
program devoted to pork promotion. 
Likewise, they helped to observe the 
30th anniversary of Boy Scout work in 
the United States, 
inviting two local 
Scouts to show 
them how useful 
equipment may 
be made from dis- 
carded articles. A 
4-H Club girl 
asked Kiwanians 
at this meeting to 
assist in the drive 
to boost pork con- 
sumption in order 
to raise currently 
low prices being 
received for hogs. 
She also explained 
how her club 
members carry on 
pig club projects. 
Two Scouts dis- 
played a variety 
of cooking uten- 
silis made from 


























Above: The Kiwanis Club of Trenton, New 
Jersey, recently played host to Connie Mack, 
center, and ‘‘Goose’’ Goslin, right, when the 
Inter-State League meeting was held there. 
At the left is President F. A. Roberts. Left: 
Every year the Trenton Symphony Orchestra 
gives a concert at which members of the club 
act as ushers. Front row, left to right: C. 
Bloor, A. L. Harbourt, H. Ambler, H. G. 
Brooks, J. Mount, R. L. North, J. Morris, 
Dr. J. Rank, R. A. Lucht, chief usher; C. 
Gaudette and L. Kuehner. Back row, G. 
Fairweather, J. Jones, W. Gloeckner, C. 
Jobes, R. Burroughs, W. Abbotts, P. Garey 
G. Appelgate, F. Convery, E. LaMar, E. F 
Daniels, G. Bohlinger, E. Frenking and C. 
Bosle. 


discarded motor oil tins. Frying pans, 
baking tins, and other cooking utensils 
were skillfully fashioned. In addition, 
the boys showed a home-made tent dyed 
with black walnut hulls, home-made 
knapsack, and home-made signal flags. 
Ross Reynolds, chairman of the Boys’ 
Work Committee, told fellow Kiwanians 
that Boy Scout work was started in this 
country in 1910 and how it has devel- 
oped in Wake County and Raleigh. 


Neillsville, Wisconsin, 
Has Agriculture Project 

A project is being sponsored by the 
Neillsville Kiwanis club which will be 
an excellent program for the youth of 
Clark County. The club is furnishing 
money, as a club and as individual Ki- 
wanians, for purchasing 25 pure-bred 
bull calves which are being placed in 
the hands of farm boys to raise. 

The boys will raise these calves to 
serviceable age, show them at the coun- 
ty fair, and then bring them together 
for a big sale at Neillsville in the fall 
of 1940. These calves are to be from 
cows with a high butterfat production 
and all must be pure-breds. 

Kiwanians will provide sponsorship 
and supervision of this project which 
will bring many pure-breds into service 
into this section and will build friendly 
relations between city and rural people. 


Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
Holds Father and Son Night 

With Immediate Past Governor Roy 
F. Cooke present as guest speaker the 
observance of Father and Son Night 
by the Central Cape Cod Kiwanis club 
proved to be one of the largest meet- 
ings held all year. The Kiwanis club 
met with fine success in sponsoring a 
safety campaign and bicycle registra- 
tion contest. 

Immediate Past Governor Cooke 
brought a message to Kiwanians and 
a special message to the sons in which 
he featured the future of American 
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All this food was distributed to needy families b 
Koeeling, left to right: James D. Hedge, James P. 
H. Winklebleck and i 





if 





the Kiwanis Club of Redwood City, California. 
agan, Lewis E. Franklin, Cuthbert B. Currie, Sam 


Bruce Knox. Standing, left to right: Bert L. Werder, Martin Flynn, A. Clarence 


Argo, Johnny Shaw, Clarence M. Doxsee, Charles G. Lambert, A. H. Sagehorn and Theatre Manager 
Hal Honore. 
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The Plainfield Council of Girl Scouts recently unveiled a plaque dedicating a new Girl Scout camp 
site which was presented to the council by the Kiwanis Club of Plainfield, New Jersey. Charles O. 
Roth, Jr., chairman of the committee which arranged the purchase of this site and Robert Heron, past 


president of the club, were 


th present at the unveiling. 
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boys and girls. His talk was exception- 
ally inspiring to the youngsters pres- 
ent and also gave their fathers many 
ideas which would be helpful to them. 

Winners of an essay contest on 
“Bicycle Safety” were awarded regist- 
ration plates and their essays were 
read. They were also published in the 
local papers. 


Redwood City, California, 
Conducts Food Show 

A food show was held recently 
through which the Redwood City Ki- 
wanis club accumulated about $150 in 
merchandise which was immediately 
turned over to the Red Cross for dis- 
tribution among needy families. This 
show also served the purpose of enter- 
taining 1,400 children and adults for a 
small admission of canned foods or 
other groceries. The entire cost of the 
project was insignificant. 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Dedicates Girl Scout Site 

Over 100 persons witnessed cere- 
monies at which the Plainfield Council 
of Girl Scouts unveiled a plaque dedi- 
cating a new Girl Scout camp site in 
the Watchung Hills near Stirling, which 
was presented to the council by the 
Plainfield Kiwanis club. 

C. Cory Adams, member of the fi- 
nancial committee of the Girl Scout 
Council, thanked the Kiwanis club for 
its gift and announced the Boys and 
Girls Work and Vocational Guidance 
Committees of the club had recom- 
mended to the club’s board of directors 
that the club appropriate $100 to help 
locate drinking water on the land. 

The ceremony was concluded with a 
benediction and music by the Salva- 
tion Army band. 


Austin, Chicago, 
Improves Kiwanis Hut 

Last summer the club developed a 
plan which would make its Kiwanis Hut 
available to a larger group of young- 
sters. They engaged a caretaker to keep 
the equipment in good condition and 
the Austin Y.M.C.A. offered camping 
supervision. Twelve counselors were 
trained in June. July and August were 
divided into 18 periods exclusive of 
weekends and the camp was occupied 
full time. 

The Kiwanis club and the Y.M.C.A. 
cooperated in rounding up groups of 
boys and girls who could not afford to 
go to organized camps for their vaca- 
tions and took them to the cabin for 
these outings. 

An extensive improvement program 
has made the cabin suitable for year- 
round use and every weekend finds the 
cabin occupied by campers. One of the 
most enjoyable events was a winter 
camp conducted during the Christmas 
holidays. Electric lights and a new 
cook stove have been installed, new 
fences and outbuildings have been 
erected, a barbecue pit has been built, 
and trees have been removed which 
makes possible the enlargement of the 
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ball diamond. The interior and exter- 
ior of the cabin will be painted during 
the next two months. Dr. F. L. Glenn, 
P. D. Castle, Fred A. Meier and C. C. 
Shedd, members of a special committee, 
were responsible for the improvement 
program. 


Hannibal, Missouri, 
Sponsors “Mile of Pennies” 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee, together with the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee, fostered a project 
known as the “Mile of Pennies.” A 
line, approximately four inches wide, 
was painted on the walks, taking in 
about six blocks of the business district. 
Milk bottles were placed intermittently 
along the line and so many inches or 
feet of the line were sold to passers-by 
who dropped their pennies into the bot- 
tles. 

S. R. Yearick, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of this unique project, 
who was assisted by J. M. Heether, G. 
M. Geyer, J. Q. Morris and R. E. Wash- 
burn as members of the committee, and 
the entire Kiwanis club, expressed his 
satisfaction with the results of the 
project participated in by persons ‘‘in- 
terested in helping those less fortunate 
than they.” The ‘mile’? netted the 
club about $90. 


Louisville, Kentucky, 
Sponsors Boys’ Club 

The Kiwanis Club of Louisville has 
been sponsoring memberships for un- 
der-privileged boys in the Central 
Boys’ Club of the Louisville Y.M.C.A. 
The Central Boys’ Club is set up to 
serve boys from the congested areas 
of the city. They will have the ad- 
vantages of a well equipped recreation 
room, handicraft and scheduled gym 
and swimming classes. 

Kiwanians who assisted in a cam- 
paign to provide sponsored member- 
ships for nearly 1,000 boys in this city 
are Sam Noe, William Wacker, J. K. 
Morrow, H. O. Flatt, N. K. Durham, 
Herman Baumann, Chester Small, Sam 
Boden and William Goodell. J. M. 
Brown, a new member, is the director 
of the boys’ department of the Y.M.C.A. 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Builds New Cabin for Boy Scouts 


A new cabin, capable of housing eight 
boys, became a new Kiwanis unit in 
Camp Twin Echo, summer retreat of the 
East Borough Council Boy Scouts. 

In building the structure, Kiwanians 
did all the labor under supervision of 
President Ray Getter, who served as 
general foreman. More than two dozen 
members arose early one morning and 
had the cabin completed by dusk. The 
new building was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Ray Adams, member of the club 
who died recently. 

This makes two cabins that the Ki- 
wanis club has built for the camp; the 
first one was built several years ago in 
memory of the late Dr. W. E. Kiner. 
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This is the booth the Kiwanis Club of Bethany, Missouri, 


Picnic, an annual event. 
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put up at the Harrison County Farmers’ 


This was installed as a place for relaxation. 
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THE MILE OF PENNIES 


WILL BE WELCOME. 


Committee members in charge of the ‘‘Mile of Pennies’’ 
Hannibal, Missouri, to aid onl Sade ee! children. 


Simmons, secretary, vag by Hoffman. Stand me ° O. Yates, J. 
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project sponsored by the Kiwanis . of 
ae es S. R. Yearick, chairman; F. 
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Shaw and J. J. Nicely. 
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the Louisville Y.M. 
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Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Entertains Yankee Star 


The Hagerstown club sponsored a 
testimonial dinner for Charles “King 
Kone” Keller, Yankee star and hero of 
the World Series. Approximately 175 
Kiwanians and baseball fans were pres- 
ent at this dinner. The program was 
featured by twenty questions pertain- 
ing to the World Series and the Big 
Leagues which were answered by Mr. 
Keller, and a number of baseballs auto- 
graphed by him were presented to the 
Boy Scouts to be used as prizes. 

This event was particularly appro- 
priate as Mr. Keller’s home is about 
twenty miles from Hagerstown. He 
also attended the University of Mary- 
land and several years ago played with 
one of the local teams. 


Columbia, Missouri, Has 
4-H Club Ewe and Lamb Project 


In sponsoring 4-H Club work for 
farm boys and girls during the last 
five years, the Columbia Kiwanis club 
has guaranteed some $3,300 in loans 
for the purchase of ewes, has provided 
$250 in prizes for five annual lamb 
shows, and has arranged tours and 
suppers to give recognition to 4-H 
Club members and leaders. 

The committee has worked in close 
coéperation with the county agricul- 
tural extension agent and with the 
nearest production credit association, 
knowing that its most important service 
to these farm boys and girls is famil- 
iarizing them with the state and federal 
agencies that have been set up to give 
the educational guidance and the fi- 
nancial credit necessary for best re- 
sults. 

By the purchase of $135 worth of 
stock in the Jefferson City Production 
Credit Association, whose headquarters 
are only 31 miles distant, the Kiwanis 
club has been able to obtain as much as 
$2,700 in loans outstanding at the same 
time for use by boys and girls in the 
purchase of bred ewes. During the five- 
year period the club has obtained and 
guaranteed for this purpose a total 
of $38,352.30 at five per cent interest 
for 130 young borrowers. Many of 


the original loans have been fully re- 
paid, and to date the guarantors have 
not experienced the loss of a single 





This year's annual Apple Campaign, sponsored by 


dollar. The loans have been 
used for the purchase of a 
total of 350 ewes. 

The educational value of 
this work appeals strongly 
to Columbia Kiwanians. 
Boys and girls working 
with the club have learned 
how to use _ borrowed 
money and how to repay it 
from the earnings of the 
enterprise for which it was 
obtained. They have ac- 
quired knowledge and skill 
in the feeding and care of 
the ewes through fall and 
winter, in the handling of 
their small flocks at lamb- 
ing time, in the care of the 
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lambs and fitting them for Roy Young and his prize winning lamb at one of the lamb shows 


show and market. 

Each year, late in May 
or early in June, the lamb 
show brings together at Columbia all 
the ewe and lamb club members to ex- 
hibit their lambs. Besides giving a 
small financial reward to each of some 
20 exhibitors of the best lambs shown, 
this occasion also enlists the aid of the 
county agent and specialists from the 
Extension Service to grade the lambs 
and explain to the youthful exhibitors 
why the best lambs are superior to the 
others. 

Following the show and grading, 
those lambs which are found ready for 
market are shipped through the local 
coédperative shipping association, and 
thus the boys and girls learn also an- 
other important principle in good farm 
management. If the lambs have been 
well bred and fed and properly cared 
for they reach the market in time for 
the early high selling price ahead of 
the inferior and poorly handled lambs. 

Tours to the farms where the 4-H 
Club members demonstrate their meth- 
ods of caring for their flocks are im- 
portant in building enthusiasm among 
the Kiwanians and in establishing 
friendship between representatives of 
town and country. 

Suppers in which each Kiwanian or 
other town man buys two tickets—one 
for himself and one for a 4-H Club 
member—have proved effective in giv- 
ing recognition to club members and 
leaders, as well as in familiarizing busi- 
ness and professional men with the 





the Kiwanis Club of Brandon, Manitoba, recently 


came to a close. This is the delivery truck from which the apples were distributed. 


sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, Missouri. With this 
as a good beginning, Roy has continued in 4-H Club work until 
now when he is able to finance his own 4-H Club projects. 


problems of the farm people and the 
high type of leadership that is pro- 
vided by the rural communities. 

For the agricultural work of the 
Columbia club during the past five 
years three successive committee chair- 
men have been chiefly responsible: the 
late E. A. Logan, M. F. Miller, and 
Herman Haag. These men have had 
the constant and enthusiastic assist- 
ance of the county extension agent, 
Wendell Holman, as well as that of the 
animal husbandry and _ agricultural 
economics specialists of the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Dayton, Ohio, Broadcasts 
Installation over WING 


Walter S. Bunn, lieutenant governor 
of Division II of the Ohio District, in 
his first official act of the new year in- 
stalled the officers of his own club, Day- 
ton, in a very unusual manner. 

All proceedings of the installation, 
including presentation of a past presi- 
dent’s button to retiring president, Hen- 
ry Schneider, the pledge and obligation 
of the new officers and the singing of 
“God Bless America,” led by Dr. T. E. 
Newell, was recorded by courtesy of 
radio station WING, and later broad- 
cast in the evening at 8 o’clock. Station 
WING is owned and operated by the 
Dayton Journal and Herald and is a 
part of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 


Glendale, California, 
Active in Camp Work 


For the past three years the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of the 
Glendale club has been sending young 
offenders to a mountain camp where 
they work on a merit system in the 
forestry service. Kiwanian C. Vere 
Standiford is chairman of this commit- 
tee and Superior Court-Juvenile Judge 
Turney Fox of Los Angeles serves on 
his committee. 

Talent has been taken to the camp 
for two years on the third Friday of 
each month; manual training depart- 
ment established, tools and materials 
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furnished, set up three courses on 
aviation, air conditioning and Diesels; 
birthday gifts to boys; and mainte- 
nance of an employment bureau, with 
counsel. Weighing scales carrying a 
Kiwanis sign help finance this very 
worth-while activity. 


Oregon City, Oregon, 
Participates in Parade 

In the Grand Parade, held in con- 
nection with the Oregon City Territor- 
ial celebration, the Oregon City Ki- 
wanis club presented an entry in keep- 
ing with the occasion and depicting the 
mode of travel used in the early days 
of Oregon’s history. 

From a ranch in the Cascade foot- 
hills the club secured an old authentic 
stage coach which had served the early 
settlers as they migrated to this ter- 
ritory. The stage was drawn by two 
teams of mules hitched in tandem and 
the driver was dressed in garb remini- 
scent of the days before Oregon became 
a state, as were the Kiwanians and 
ladies who rode as passengers. 

Seated beside the driver was an old 
pioneer whose long flowing whiskers 
and buckskin suit added historical color 
to the entry. He had traveled nearly 
300 miles to ride in the parade and 
he was proud to be able to ride again 


as he had ridden many times in his 
youth. 
A guard rode on top the coach 


armed with a rifle which was a relic of 
the days when Indians and bandits 
preyed upon those who traveled the 
perilous roads to Oregon. The mounted 
escort in plainsman attire was Dewy 
Chapman, son of Former Lieutenant 
Governor C. K. Chapman. 

The only modern feature of the 
entry as passed in review before thou- 
sands of spectators was the Kiwanis 
emblem which decorated either side 
of the stage coach. 


Lyons, Georgia, Runs 
Soft Drink Ice Box 


The Lyons Kiwanis club has mani- 
fested a great deal of interest in the 
welfare of under-privileged children 
of Toombs County and, through its 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, has 
in the past obtained voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations from the mem- 
bers and business people of Lyons for 


the Empty Stocking Fund. 

This year they have tried out a new 
plan which has been very successful. A 
bottling company at Claxton, Georgia, 
furnished the club with a Vendo ice box 
to be placed in the court house under 
the supervision of Mr. T. P. Spell, 
county superintendent of public 
schools. The box is kept filled with 
drinks and anyone may purchase them. 
The profits made it possible for the 
club this Christmas to double its do- 
nation to the Empty Stocking Fund. 


South Hills, Pennsylvania—Excel- 
lent work is being done by this club in 
providing medical aid to 150 boys and 
the club is still continuing its fine pro- 
gram of under-privileged child work in 
supplying glasses and giving aid to 
children with defective eyesight. 


Freeport, Illinois—One member of 
the club has purchased a tract of land 
in the Colorado Rockies, which he has 
donated to the Y.M.C.A. for an older 
boys’ camp. 


Racine, Wisconsin Frank B. 
Swingle, member of the Agriculture 
Committee of the Kiwanis club gave 
two broadcasts over station WTMJ, 
Milwaukee, his talks being of great in- 
terest to farmers. 


East Aurora, New York—An ar- 
rangement has been made for a scholar- 
ship loan which will enable a boy to 
complete his senior year at college 
where he had been receiving excellent 
credits in his work. 


Lima, Ohio—Kiwanians in Lima 
have spent considerable time in work- 
ing with under-privileged children. At 
a recent inter-club meeting they dis- 
played a film of the sight-saving room 
they have established in one of the local 
public schools. This has been one of 
the main projects of the club. A large 
clock, draperies to soften the light and 
approximately 100 illustrated pictures 
for use in connection with their text- 


books have been provided for the 
children by Kiwanians. 
Bartlesville, Oklahom eds pro- 





vided by the Kiwanis club produced 
many prize-winning corn exhibits at 
the Tulsa State Fair. Forty-seven of 

the boys who 








The Kiwanis Club of Oregon City, Oregon, entered this stage coach in the 
Grand Parade held in connection with the Oregon City Territorial Days cele- 


bration. 
sengers on it. 


Kiwanians and ladies dressed in appropriate garb and rode as pas- 


brought exhibits 
to the fair were 
provided with one 
gallon each of 
seed corn pur- 
chased by the 
county agent 
with money pro- 
vided by the club. 
Boys who used 
this seed won all 
ten prizes offered 
on yellow corn 
and eight boys 
using white seed 
furnished by the 
Kiwanians won 
prizes also. 
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Coco-Cola_ box the Kiwanis Club of Lyons, 

Georgia, placed in the County Court House. To 

date it has netted the club $105 which will be 

used to strengthen = + ial Privileged Child 
un 


South Tacoma, Washington—A suc- 
cessful football game sponsorship was 
held recently in which the under-privi- 
leged child fund of the club benefited 
by receiving the amount of $430. Con- 
siderable effort was expended in the 
city on publicity and ticket sales to 
make this event a successful one. 


Aledo, Illinois—The accomplishment 
of having a new city swimming pool. 
opened is a source of great gratification 
to this club. It is the result of over a 
year’s work on the part of civic clubs 
of this city; tickets for children who 
cannot afford to use the pool are pro- 
vided for by the club. 


McAllen, Texas—A good idea is the 
night school of instruction in Kiwanis 
education for the benefit of new mem- 
bers and any old members who desire 
to attend, which is conducted by this 
club. 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska—A club bulle- 
tin published by the Scottsbluff club is 
entitled “‘The Singing Club.” This pub- 
lication is filled with stories of merito- 
rious and very worth-while activities. 


Gresham, Oregon—Kiwanians held a 
meeting recently at which they devoted 
their time to the dissemination of in- 
formation about frozen foods, with 
local farmers as invited guests. 


Lake View, Illinois—Kiwanian Dr. 
Sol. B. Kositchek examined about 25 
boys on their return from the Y.M.C.A. 
Camp. About 12 crippled children were 
treated to a Cub baseball game and 
transportation was provided for three 
crippled children so they could be 
brought to school and returned home. 











tion formed for the pur- 
pose of advancing this. 
Another Kiwanian, Roy 
DeTurpin, has been se- 
lected to direct the use of 
the field and lights. 
With the installation of 
the night lighting project 
which will be available for 
night football and base- 
ball, plans are going for- 
ward to increase the num- 
ber of teams making up 
the Kiwanis Junior League 
and for the sponsorship 
of a Ban Johnson team 
for the graduates from 


Entrance to the Kitchen Cabin at the Worcester Girls’ Club Camp. > 
This cabin was given to the club by the Kiwanis Club of Worcester, that league. 


Massachusetts. 


Jackson, Michigan—A “Community 
Garden” has been the main project of 
the Jackson club. Kiwanians dressed 
in old clothes on the opening day of 
the garden and helped cultivate the 
land. The ground is divided with equal 
regularity among the needy people and 
has proved extremely successful. 


Mount Clemens, Michigan—A new 
project was initiated this year through 
which Kiwanians have undertaken to 
provide one substantial, warm meal 
each day for one hundred or more 
school children. The club plans to ex- 
tend this project next year if possible 
so that at least two hundred children 
can be given these meals, 


Millbury, Massachusetts—Plans are 
being made to issue bicycle plates to 
all owners of bicycles in Millbury. This 
project is being carried out under the 
direction of Chief of Police Frederick 
Vulter, a Kiwanian, and his committee. 


Greenwood, South Carolina—Kiwan- 
ians purchased books at a cost of $55 
on vocational guidance subjects and 
placed them in the Vocational Guidance 
Library of the high school. 


Raleigh, North Carolina—Vocation- 
al Guidance work is Raleigh’s main 
project. The club has participated in 
several vocational conferences, fur- 
nished speakers to a number of other 
Kiwanis clubs and other meetings, and 
a vocational clinic has been installed in 
the local school. 


Vermont, Illinois—A hobby show 
was sponsored in which 49 hobbies were 
entered. Many were attracted to the 
show as these hobby arrays were dis- 
played in various store windows. Ki- 
wanians personally helped young boys 
and girls with their displays. 


Clinton, Missouri—This club recent- 
ly celebrated the dedication of night 
lights at the Municipal Stadium; this 
was a project that the club initiated 
with the codperation of other service 
clubs and organizations. The project 
was rapidly developed and resulted in 
the erection of a $3000 lighting system 
at the park. Kiwanian Russell Mann 
was elected president of the corpora- 


Effingham, IIlinois—Ki- 
wanians sponsored a high school Saxo- 
phone Sextette at the district conven- 
tion. This club also gave a program 
from the village of Teutopolis on the 
history of the village. Teutopolis was 
celebrating its centennial birthday. 


McLeansboro, Illinois—Members co- 
operated with other civic organizations 
in promoting McLeansboro Day at 
Sportsman’s Park in St. Louis, when 
Manager Ray Blades of the St. Louis 
Cardinals was presented with gifts. 


Eagle Rock, California—The 14th 
Annual Hi Jinks this year surpassed all 
previous results. Given to raise funds 
for work with under-privileged chil- 
dren, with boys’ organizations and 
loans to high school and college stu- 
dents, the proceeds this year amounted 
to over $700. 


Lindsay, Ontario—One of the most 
outstanding meetings of the year was 
held when the Kiwanis club was a guest 
of officers and members of the 45th 
Field Battery. At the close of the 
meeting, Murray Grant, president of 
the Kiwanis club, presented another 
check to the Battery, the second dona- 
tion made. 


Blackwell, Oklahoma—This club re- 
three-day 


cently staged a Junior 


Police Cireus at 
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Watertown, New York—‘‘Bottoms 
Up,” a production recently staged at 
the high school auditorium netted the 
Kiwanis club $1800. This money is 
used in the club’s annual Christmas 
“Buddy Boy” work and especially in 
defraying the expense of sending 100 
boys to the Y.M.C.A. summer camp for 
one week. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma — Gover- 
nor Leon C. Phillips of Oklahoma, first 
president of the Kiwanis club, recently 
spoke before the club. He was given 
an honorary membership, which he said 
would “have an honored place in my 
home wherever it may be.” 


Griggsville, Illinois—Club members 
entertained public school faculty mem- 
bers a short time ago, assuring them of 
cooperation with boys’ and girls’ work 
and other Kiwanis activities. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — Once 
again Pittsburgh leads all other clubs 
in its division with its large program 
for crippled and under-privileged chil- 
dren, and at present is now broadening 
its activities in other objectives of In- 
ternational. 


Reisterstown, Maryland—A crippled 
girl received from members a walking 
device which aided her in walking and 
which is gradually strengthening her 
limbs. 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware — Two 
widowed mothers with two children 
received assistance from the club re- 
cently. 


Portland, Oregon—A demonstration 
of parliamentary procedure was given 
for the benefit of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America. 


Forest Park, Illinois—Ten bottles of 
cod liver oil were furnished to under- 
privileged children, also shoes and eye- 
glasses. Eight children received spe- 
cial eye treatment. 


North Beach, Corpus Christi, Texas 
—Kiwanians of the North Beach club 
are making preparations for sponsoring 
a new Boy Scout Troop. 





the Kay County 
Free Fair, which 
is held annually 
in Blackwell. The 
first night a horse 
show was pre- 
sented before a 
packed grand- 
stand. The sec- 
ond night an am- 
ateur show was 
presented, and 
the third night, a 
Doctor Quizzer 
show. The _ net 
proceeds of near- 
ly $500 went to 
the Junior Police 
Fund, a boys’ 
organization of 
about 600 mem- 
bers sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club. 





The Boy Scouts’ new cabin built by the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Illinois. 
This cabin is located about a mile from Hamilton in thickly wooded timber, 
by the side of a creek and near an excellent stream. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


Two London, Ontario, Kiwanians 
were elected to public office for 1940. 
They are: International Trustee Fred 
G. McAlister, chairman of the Board 
of Education, and President John A. 
Anderson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Raymond C. Wurzel, Port Huron, 
Michigan, Kiwanian, is the new presi- 
dent of the St. Clair County Farm 
Bureau. 


In the Pitman, New Jersey, Kiwanis 
club William B. Brown has been elect- 
ed Freeholder of his Borough, Melvin 
Webb has been elected mayor of Pit- 
man, Ralph E. Wilkins has been elected 
a councilman, Sylvanus Doughty has 
been re-elected Borough Clerk of Pit- 
man, and Morton C. Haight, first pres- 
ident of the Pitman club, was re-ap- 
pointed Borough Solicitor of Pitman. 


Past President L. H. Gross, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, is the newly installed 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Two past presidents of the Portland, 
Maine, club have been honored. Dr. 
Harold V. Bickmore was installed as 
Potentate of Kora Shrine and also as 
president of the New England Council 
of Shrine Temples, and Dr. Adam P. 
Leighton was elected as a member of 
the City Council. 


The citizenship award for the city 
was made to Past President Dr. O. L. 
Miller of the Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
Kiwanis club in consideration of the 
exceptionally fine work which he has 
done in the last four years in connrec- 
tion with Boy Scout work. 


Congratulations are extended to 
John Scharf, Washington, D. C., upon 
his election as president of the Master 
Builders Association of Washington. 


The White Plains, New York, club 
has a member who is 96 years old. He 
is James Moran. 


Past President Karl A. Eyre, Tim- 
mins, Ontario, is once more on .the 
town council of the town of Timmins. 


A member of the Charleston, Mis- 
souri, club was appointed to the State 


Highway Commission. He is H. G,. 
Simpson, 
Riverside, California, Kiwanians 


were honored as follows: G. Stanley 
Wilson was elected president of the 
California State Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners; Carl F. Rayburn was 
appointed chairman of the Crime Pre- 


vention Committee of the state organ- 
ization of the American Legion; Har- 
vey A. Lynn was re-elected vice pres- 
ident of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, and T. E. Gore was named 
by the Orange County Flood Control 
District as an appraiser for land de- 
sired in a $13,000,000 project for 
Prado Dam Reservoir. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Council of Boy Scouts, a Silver Beaver 
for distinguished service to Boy Scouts 
was awarded to International Trustee 
Daniel S. Wentworth, past governor, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District and past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago. Trustee Wentworth’s award is 
one of eight given annually in the Chi- 
cago area. The award was made on 
exactly the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scout organization 
in this country. 


Secretary of the Pierre, South Da- 
kota, club, also past governor, George 
Kienholz, was elected president of the 
newly organized South Dakota Society 
for Crippled children. 


W. A. Bayliss, Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, was elected to the Victoria 
school board. 


Kiwanian William B. Miller, Co- 
lumbiana, Ohio, is now president of 
the Columbiana Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The president of the Monmouth As- 
sociation of Commerce for 1940 is Ki- 
wanian Roy Miller, Monmouth, Illinois. 


Immediate past president of the 
Yonkers, New York, club, H. Fred 
Stoeckel, was elected as a lay represen- 
tative of the house of agencies of the 
Yonkers Welfare Federation. 


The newly elected chairman of the 
Norfolk and Western Better Service 
Club is Kiwanian Frank Wilkinson, 
Crewe, Virginia. 


Wirt Courtney, United States Con- 
gressman, is a new honorary member 
of the Franklin, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club. 


Charles C. Craigmiles, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, was elected to the Portsmouth 
City School Board. 


Secretary of the Batavia, New York, 
Kiwanis club, M. J. Merton, was elect- 
ed president of New York State 4-H 
Club Agents Association, which organ- 
ization includes 4-H leaders in 55 coun- 
ties. Past president John Secord, also 
of Batavia, was elected president of 
the Batavia Electrical Contractors and 
Appliance Dealers Association. Ki- 


wanian Secord is also a member of the 
Batavia Park Commission and is treas- 
urer of the Park Commissioners. 


Kiwanian Walker Teekel of the 
Shreveport, Louisiana, club has been 
honored by being elected president of 
the Shreveport Chapter of the Salva- 
tion Army. Elmer Pilcher, C. W. Mc- 
Mahon, and Joe Levy, also of the 
Shreveport club, have been appointed 
to the board of directors of Good Will 
Industries. 


Immediate past president of the 
Helper, Utah, club, Clifton N. Mem- 
mott, who is editor of the Helper Jour- 
nal, was awarded the distinguished 
service medal by Carbon post No. 21 
of the American Legion for outstand- 
ing civic accomplishments. It was the 
first time in five years that such an 
award has been made, and the second 
time in the history of the Helper post. 
Five years ago the honor was bestowed 
upon Past Governor R. J. Vaughan. 


President Charles H. Boardman, Jr., 
Northwest Columbus, Ohio, club, was 
re-elected mayor of the Village of 
Marble Cliff. 


Claude C. Crawford, member at 
Santa Monica, California, was recently 
elected mayor by a large majority of 
votes. 


Past Governor Dr. R. O. Porter was 
appointed to represent the Logan, 
Utah, Kiwanis club on the State Cen- 
tennial Committee of Logan and Cache 
County. 


The St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, club is proud of two of its mem- 
bers. They are Albert Deschamps, who 
was appointed president of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of Montreal, and G. 
Emile Massicotte, who was appointed 
president of the Fire Commissioners’ 
Court of the Province of Quebec, a 
post which he held prior to 1937. 


Frank M. Ashbrook, Dade City, 
Florida, was elected mayor of Dade 
City, and Secretary T. B. Forsburg 
was elected to the City Commission in 
charge of finance, the Police Depart- 
ment and the erection of a new city 
hall. 


Former Lieutenant Governor A. T. 
Claxton, Lindsay, Ontario, was elected 
Mayor of Lindsay and Richard Butler, 
Elvin P. McLennan and Earl Van- 
stone, also of the Lindsay club, were 
returned as councilors. 


John E. Miles, Governor of New 
Mexico, is an honorary member of the 
Santa Fe Kiwanis club. 
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BREVITIES 


Kiwanis friend- 
ships daily in- 
crease in esteem 
and worth, even 
in times of sever- 
est depressions. 
While _ earthly 
treasures and 
wealth are liable 
to decrease and 
diminish in value 
and sometimes 
perish away en- 
tirely, yet Ki- 
wanis friendships 
always advance 
in esteem and pay 


Miss Roberta Gillis recently completed sixteen years of service as assistant regular dividends 
secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee, and is here shown jn inspiration and 
receiving a ‘‘masters degree’’ honoring her for the years of efficient work with 


the club 
enjoyable ceremony 


Kiwanis Friendships 


During these trying and troublous 
times through which we are passing, 
and which are verily testing men’s lives 
and souls, there is nothing that inspires 
us with more courage, hope, and opti- 
mism to face the future and assist in 
solving its many minor and major prob- 
lems, than the encouragement, help, and 
friendships of our fellow Kiwanians. 

May I not therefore earnestly urge 
all Kiwanians to enlarge and enrich 
their lives with priceless Kiwanis 
friendships, for there are none that are 
stronger or dearer. 

While stocks and bonds constantly 
vary in value, yet these close and select 





Awarding of the ‘‘degree’’ was just part of an impressive and helpfulness. 
Clarence Montgomery, left, ; : 
while 1939 President Martin Zook looks on in approval. 


is reading the ‘“‘degree’’ While Kiwanis 
friendships do 
not bestow their greatest rewards of 
satisfaction and pleasure 
in days of sunshine and 
prosperity, yet they ever 
shine brightest and bring 
forth their priceless com- 
forts and joys in seasons 
of severest adversity, and, 

While Kiwanis friend- 
ships never blossom into 
their glorious colors and 
rare beauty of perfection 
under sunny skies, yet 
they always open wide 
their unfading and lovely 
flowers and bless us with 
their richest fragrance of 
appreciation and_ value, 
during life’s darkest hours. 
—By JOHN K. WATKINS, 
Past District Governor, 
Alabama. 


"Mr. Kiwano" Gives Glad 


Hand to Kiwanians 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Evansville, Indiana, has a 
new member who is a bit 
different, that is, his hand 
weighs about 20 pounds 
and is a foot wide and six 
inches thick. Owner of 
the hand is Mr. Kiwano— 
introduced by Kiwanian 
Ralph Kleymeyer as a protege of Con- 
gressman John W. Boehne, Jr., also 
a member of the Evansville club. Be- 
cause of Mr. Kiwano’s big hand he was 
put on the Fellowship or “Glad Hand” 
Committee. Mr. Kiwano is a papier 
maché man and was made by James 
Newcom, head of the city recreation 
department to symbolize the Kiwanis 
“slad-handing” at meetings, and will 
preside over the lobby where the Ki- 
wanis club meets each week. 

Mr. Kiwano was very popular during 
the Indiana district convention in 
Evansville last fall. 
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Kiwanis 


Kiwanis fills a mission true 

For nation, God and man; 

It builds for all in splendid way, 

As only builders can 

With high ideals for guide and chart, 
In life, in citizenship, in mart. 


Kiwanis is a field for work, 

For service to mankind; 

Its members there good fellowship 
And usefullness may find— 

But only when they work and serve 
Do they its benefits deserve. 


The towns and cities o'er the land, 

Wherein Kiwanis dwells, 

Have there a force for righteousness, 

Which ultimately tells 

For patriotic living, for tolerance, good cheer, 
Contentment, friendliness and peace, 

From year to year. 


LEE WILKINS, SECRETARY. 
Kiwanis Club of Marysville, Ohio, 


Only fools think that gentleness is a sign of weak- 
ness. Kindness is the surest indicator of power and 
poise. 


Columbia, S. C. 


THIS YEAR IS THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
KIWANIS 
AND WE SALUTE THE ONE MAN IN 
OHIO WHO BECAME INTERNATIONAL 
\ PRESIDENT OF THAT ORGANIZATION 
HE WAS ONE OF THE CHARTER 
MEMBERS OF THE COL ARLI 
CLUB ANO HAS WAT. 
INTEREST THE CLUBS 
(1S PRESENT SIZE - 
AS A YOUNG MAN HE 
AND COLLECTED RENTS 7 




















T WAS Duie: 
INTERNATIO 
HIS SUGGEST 
MERICAN AND CANADIAN KIWANIS 
SeLUBS ERECTED THE PRESIDENT 
HARDING PEACE MONUMENT AT 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
DURING HIS TERM + 
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Permission Columbus, Ohio, Sunday Dispatch 


Past International President Edmund F. Arras is the subject of 

this interesting cartoon-history feature which appeared in the 

Columbus, Ohio, Sunday Dispatch, February 11, of this year. 
The feature is entitled ‘‘Folks You Should Know.”’ 


Beat the Stork 


Dr. Ernie Bashor, Kiwanis Club of 
Los Angeles, left Los Angeles one af- 
ternoon, flew to Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where he staged an inspiring big pro- 
gram for the Kiwanis club there, board- 
ed the plane by midnight and was back 
in Los Angeles by 2 A. M., in time to 
officiate at another of the countless 
“blessed events” for which he is noted. 
He says he looked for the old stork he 
was racing with but evidently his plane 
had left him far behind. 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 









Q. Our regular meeting day falls 
on a holiday next week. We shall have 
a joint meeting the day before with an- 
other service club in our city. Can we 
schedule a round table meeting for the 
club on the day after the holiday for 
attendance make-up? (Secretary) 

A. Under the official attendance 
rules such a round table setup could 
not be recognized. It is limited to the 
time of the regular club meeting. 


Q. What is the basis for the objec- 
tion to the singing of current popular 
songs at luncheons? (Committee 
Chairman) 


our 


A. There has never been any objec- 
tion to the singing of popular songs as 
far as I have known. The authors, com- 
posers and publishers of copyrighted 
songs do object to the making of copies 
of the words or music without permis- 
sion from them to do so. 


Q. Is it customary for ministers who 
belong to Kiwanis clubs to pay regular 
dues? (Secretary) 

A. Ministers usually desire to have 
their membership in a Kiwanis club 
upon the same basis as any other mem- 
ber. With few exceptions, they pay 
dues and are among the most active 
members. 


Q. When a member moves from one 
city to another, is it mandatory that the 
club accept the individual as a member? 
(Secretary) 

A. It is not mandatory. The individ- 
ual loses his rights in Kiwanis member- 
ship when he moves from the territorial 
limits of the club of which he is a mem- 
ber. 


Q. Can privileged and reserve mem- 
bers hold office in the club? (Secretary) 


A. Privileged members can but re- 
serve members may not hold office in a 
Kiwanis club. 


Q. Who calls the meeting to order if 
the President and Vice-President are 
absent? (Secretary) 


A. Usually someone has been desig- 
nated by the President when he finds 
that both he and the Vice-President are 
to be absent. In the exceptional case 
where the Vice-President is absent and 
the President has been unexpectedly de- 
tained without opportunity of notifying 
anyone, the Secretary usually sees to it 
that the meeting gets started on time. 


Q. How should a visiting Kiwanian be 
introduced at a weekly club meeting? 
(President) 

A. The procedure usually followed 
is for the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee to introduce the visitor. An- 
other effective way is for a member of 
the club to act as a host to the visitor 
at the luncheon and to introduce him 
at the time introductions are called for. 


Q. Is it advisable that new members 
be assigned immediately to some club 
committee? (President) 


A. They should be assigned prompt- 
ly but not necessarily immediately. Suf- 
ficient time should be taken to find out 
what their interests are and how they 
may be best correlated to the work of 
the club. 


Q. If a member has been in Kiwanis 
for ten years or longer, is he required 
to maintain his attendance? (Secre- 
tary) 

A. An active or reserve member is 
always required to maintain the at- 
tendance requirements of Kiwanis no 
matter what the length of his member- 
ship may be. A privileged member is 
excused from the attendance require- 
ments. 


Q. How is the International conven- 
tion financed? (President) 

A. By registration fees paid by the 
individuals attending the convention. 
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Kiwanis Convention 
Office Opens 


(From page 162) 


hotel assignment sheets. 

If after making hotel reservations the 
Kiwanian finds he cannot come notice 
of cancellation should be forwarded to 
the convention office and the assignment 
card returned. If cancellation is re- 
ceived at the convention office prior to 
Friday, May 31, the hotel guarantee 
deposit will be returned, otherwise it 
will be subject to forfeiture in accord- 
ance with the reservation contract. 
After cancellation the room will be re- 
assigned. It is possible to guarantee 
return of the deposit when the cancella- 
tion is received at the date mentioned. 
Otherwise there can be no guarantee 
although every reasonable effort will be 
made to reassign your room. These re- 
assignments on late cancellations are 
not always possible. All correspondence 
relative to reservations, assignments, 
cancellations and refunds should be car- 
ried on through the club secretary. 

Any special requests in connection 
with reservations will receive the 
earnest attention of the hotels commit- 
tee and the convention manager. 

First assignments will be made Mon- 
day, April 8. 

ee @ 


Boy Justice in 


Plumer Street 
(From page 167) 


The boys drew up a set of laws, and 
it was decided that since the club was 
organized to keep its members out of 
trouble it should invite those boys to 
join who were getting into trouble. If 
thumbs went up all around the new 
boys were members. 

Customs of meeting procedure and 
personal conduct were set up, and 
slowly the club began to set up its own 
ways of doing things. It began to run 
itself and with this the position of the 
adult leader was one of advisor and 
confidante, while the boy president sup- 
plied the real control and leadership 
over the gang. Dues were from one 
cent to ten cents in accordance to fam- 
ily status. To determine all these fac- 
tors a file was kept of each member, and 
a trouble file was also included in which 
the reports of the boys were recorded. 

All this appears remarkable but there 
was one disappointing feature: delin- 
quencies had not dropped at all. Steal- 
ing from automobiles, petty thefts, and 
general disorder on the streets still 
prevailed. The primary goal of the 
club had not yet been realized and the 
motto represented mere words. 

The president of the club then did an 
astounding thing. All by himself he 
drew up and organized within the club 
a juvenile court with a special investi- 
gating committee. This court included 
a judge, a prosecutor and a defense 
attorney. The boys acted as jury. Pun- 
ishment for misdemeanors was strict in 
accordance with the stern, hard “code” 
of the Plumer Street gang. Penalties 





included fines, being stripped of privi- 
leges in the Y.M.C.A., or the most 
feared of all, being ostracized by the 
group. Boys who seemed especially in 
need of treatment were placed on pro- 
bation to the Special Investigations 
Committee. 

Here is a good example. It had been 
rumored for some time that three of the 
members had been stealing from auto- 
mobiles. The police had been notified 
and things pointed definitely in the 
direction of three boys but no proof 
could be obtained. One day one of the 
committee members, upon his own sug- 
gestion, dropped out of the club. This 
fourteen year old boy trailed the three 
svspects for three weeks. At the end 
of this period he came into the Y.M.C.A. 
and gave a full report. The Special 
Investigations Committee took it up at 
once and the report was prepared for 
court. 

At the next club meeting the episode 
came to a head. These three suspects 
made the mistake of coming into the 
club after a raid on automobiles with 
some of their booty concealed on them. 
Immediately the boys were searched and 
the stuff was found on them. Again 
the action moved fast. A special court 
session was called, the evidence pre- 


sented, the report of the S.I.C. read and 

the boys confessed to every charge and 

much more besides. 

The entire club was furious at the 
culprits who were tainting the name of 
their organization. Four of them sug- 
gested they be turned over to the police. 
When a final vote came these things 
were decided: 

1. All Y.M.C.A. privileges, with the 
exception of entering the building, 
were taken away. 

2. Their voting and speaking power at 
meetings were denied. 

3. They were fined $50 apiece, to be 
paid before their rights were re- 
stored. 

4. At no time were these boys to be 
seen together by another member of 
the gang. 

5. They were promised a severe thrash- 
ing, “de next time anyt’ing like dat 
happened.” 

Boy justice, executed by the boys to 
defend the name of their little society 
was swift and sure. The club had really 
grown in a social way. They were now 
dealing out judgments for things that 
they once did themselves. Gradually 
they were realizing that it was smarter 
to get along the right way than to try 
to beat the law. 


President's Anniversary Banquet Address 
(From page 148) 


They are further significant of a no- 
table fact, namely, that the institu- 
tions of representative government are 
the protectors, and the only possible 
protectors, of the charters of peoples’ 
rights. 

May these serve as our consolation 
and the hope of others that somehow 
the sun has not only the power to dis- 
pel the war clouds now hanging over 
more than half of the world, but also 
furnish some spark whereby the con- 
science of humankind may be fired with 
ambition to destroy the enemies of 
freedom and liberty. 

Our duty is to assist in keeping de- 
mocracy in government. This, it seems 
to me, is of transcendent importance in 
this age of unrest and changing of 
governmental standards. Democracy is 
a philosophy of life, it is based upon the 
worth and the importance of the indi- 
vidual, it pre-supposes that institutions 
exist for man, and not man for institu- 
tions. It is the philosophy of the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States. 

Let us not forget that our confession 
of faith as nations is that government 
derives its just powers only by and 
with the consent of those who are gov- 
erned. 

The more closely the nation and its 
people live and maintain adherence to 
this policy, the greater she will be. 
Here greatness will not be measured by 
her army, navy or air force, nor by 
her wealth of field, forest, mine or fac- 
tory; but because she finds reality in 
the soul of the individual, because she 
stands for equal opportunity and a 
square deal to every man. 


Such a government faces serious and 
definite dangers. The domestic econ- 
omy of many nations of the world, 
coupled with the false philosophies 
espoused by able oratorical dictators 
to an unthinking and receptive people 
have caused many nations during the 
last quarter of a century to lose every 
semblance of free government. 

The result has been the re-establish- 
ment and re-creation of many evil 
forms of government, at least two of 
which are called to our particular at- 
tention daily. 

One of these governments in the 
name of economic welfare of the 
masses has crushed the liberty of indi- 
viduals; the other in the name of gov- 
ernmental efficiency has likewise de- 
stroyed liberty. 

This has resulted in a system of slav- 
ery to the people, and in each the bar- 
baric instincts of prehistoric man is 
evidenced by acts of at least some of 
the individual citizens. 

There is no government by constitu- 
tion in totalitarian states. Law is not 
something imposed upon a people from 
without, it is something which arises 
from within. 

A nation is not a mere aggregation of 
individuals, a nation is an organism, a 
living body with a soul. 

The democracies of the North Amer- 
ican continent have grown to greatness 
because their constitutions recognize 
three cardinal principles without which 
democracy cannot live in these nations 
or in any other nation. They are: 

1. The reality of the rights of the 
individual. 
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2. The sovereignty of the people, 
not the government. 

3. The exercise of sovereignty in 
accordance with law and not arbitrary 
will. 

The first of these was obtained not by 
process of theoretical reasoning, but 
through centuries of struggle and cost- 
ly experience. 

Under a democracy we look to the 
people and not to a dictator, as the 
source of power. These fundamental 
rights are guaranteed to you and me, 
not only against the power of the ex- 
ecutive, whoever he may be, but also 
against the entire power of the state, 
so that no public official, no legislative 
assembly, no popular majority, can 
deny them to any of us, no matter how 
humble, poor or unpopular we might 
be. 

Concerning the second, some seem to 
question the necessity for popular sov- 
ereignty. On every hand we hear that 
the people do not have the capacity 
and experience to secure efficiency in 
public business, and that government 
must be entrusted with some despot 
clothed with dictatorial powers. 

If democracy is to be preserved, our 
faith and our ability to govern our- 
selves must be fully restored; we must 
have faith in the people as the source of 
sovereign power, faith in their in- 
herent honesty, their ultimate wisdom, 
their patriotism, their capacity for self 
control and self sacrifice. On no 
other basis can democracy endure. Gov- 
ernment must rest on reason. No bet- 
ter source can be found than in the 
minds and wills of the people who are 
governed. 

The third, and no less important es- 
sential, is that we have created limita- 
tions on authority by division of powers 
in government. Law and authority are 
completely separated and must remain 
so. Officers are not rulers possessing 
sovereign power, but are agents of the 
people who must administer authority 
according to law. So that they cannot 
appropriate it, a democratic govern- 
ment is framed so that none of its 
agents will have in his hands at one 
time all the powers of government. 
Men make laws, interpret them and en- 
force them, but laws thus enforced 
are not the arbitrary will of any of 
them, but law founded upon reason 
after due deliberation and tested by 
standards which people have set up for 
protection of their liberties. 

The preservation of democracy and 
its development and progress is the 
greatest task which confronts our in- 
stitutions of learning. 


In this age of changing standards, 
when the fundamental principles of 
free government are everywhere chal- 
lenged, our schools and universities 
have no more important duty than that 
of showing the world how these prin- 
ciples may be preserved. 

Delegation of power and authority 
to an executive is probably the quickest 
way of surrendering the fundamentals 
which are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. Every now and 
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then there seems to be demand for 
legislation delegating more arbitrary 
power in the name of emergency, even 
though no actual emergency may exist. 
A distinguished statesman has said that 
there is less personal liberty in the 
world today than there was one hun- 
dred fifty years ago. The results of 
the fight have been going against 
democracy in recent years—many be- 
lieve we will lose. 

Arbitrary governments everywhere 
boast of their superior capacity in 
meeting world problems and point to 
what is taking place in the present 
democracies in the way of delegation 
of arbitrary power to prove their 
claims. It is the faith that is dying— 
not that those principles or methods are 
breaking down. 

Democracy must live up to its teach- 
ings. These measures which are daily 
introduced into legislative bodies which 
impeach democratic principles, do more 
harm than the mutterings of thousands 
of Communists and Nazis. 


The annual birthday party is drawing 
to a close. Twenty-five years of Ki- 
wanis activity are behind us. We are 
already on the road to the Golden An- 
niversary. 

Our program of objectives and ac- 
tivities contains so many problems af- 
fecting every community in our two 
nations, and each of these problems is 
important. Otherwise, they would not 
be included in the program. 

However, there is no more important 
problem in our program, no more im- 
portant issue affecting the national life 
of our nations than that of substanti- 
ally maintaining our present forms of 
constitutional government. 

This problem belongs to you and me 
and every other citizen of our nations. 
During the economic stress and the 
present world crisis, let us give this 
problem our first consideration. 

And my appeal to you and everyone 
here and to all Kiwanians everywhere 
is to recognize your individual respon- 
silibility in its solution. 


Kiwanis Celebrates 
(From page 144) 


Of special interest in the way of in- 
troductions were those given the Honor- 
able Edward J. Jeffries, mayor of De- 
troit, and Mrs. Jeffries. The young 
mayor of Detroit took time from a very 
busy schedule of civic activities to at- 
tend the banquet with Mrs. Jeffries. 
Said the mayor: “For eleven hundred 
people to gather from the four cor- 
ners of the continent to be here this 
evening to pay tribute to the birth of 
this organization is really a distinct 
honor to the city of Detroit and as 
mayor I want to tell you I wish you 
every success and I hope we can all be 
back on the fiftieth anniversary and 
that the next twenty-five years will be 
proportionately as progressive and as 
useful as has been the past twenty-five 
years.” 


Then came two addresses of interest 


and importance, one from Vice Presi- 
dent Robert J. Prittie of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and the other from Vice 
President Charles S. Donley of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Said Vice Presi- 
dent Prittie: 

“Kiwanis was born in Detroit. The 
spirit of Kiwanis born in the hearts and 
minds of men. The birth goes on con- 
tinually and hourly. I think that the 
Kiwanians in Canada should also thank 
those with vision in the Hamilton club 
for realizing the significance of this 
concept born in Detroit. It has spread 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
Kiwanis was born in the atmosphere of 
the last great war. To my mind it may 
have been because the consciousness of 
public service was emphasized at that 
time and that it was possible that an 
organization with our ideals might be 
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acceptable. We find ourselves at the 
present time in the atmosphere of an- 
other great war and it seems to me that 
people generally in the United States 
and in Canada are more service minded 
than they have ever been and it seems 
to me that there is a great future for 
Kiwanis. Because.of that consciousness 
of necessity of doing something about 
the condition in which we are living I 
think is the reason for it. The very 
basis of democracy is good will amongst 
men. You cannot express, you cannot 
give effect to the principles of democracy 
unless you have a group of men of good 
will, and as I understand it organiza- 
tions such as ours will make possible 
the functioning of democracy. I heard 
some time ago that in the Ukraine, 
where they are direly troubled at the 
present time, in the Christmas period 
when one meets another on the street 
instead of saying ‘Good Day’ or ‘How 
are you?’ or ‘How is business?’ the 
greeting is ‘Christ is born’ and the re- 
sponse is ‘Blessed be His Name.’ My 
greetings to Kiwanis International on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on behalf of 
the Kiwanians in Canada and I am sure 
on behalf of all Canadians to you, ‘Ki- 
wanis is born, blessed be its name.’ ” 

Vice President Donley in extending 
greetings said: 

“We come tonight to greet Kiwanis, 
pay tribute and respect to those living 
and to those who have passed, to those 
people here this evening and to those 
who are absent. I am to speak for 
Kiwanians of the United States, to 
speak to and for them and about all 
Kiwanis, the persons and the service, in 
praise for the past and inspiration for 
the future. Greetings is the word to- 
day. It is a beautiful part of speech 
and carries kindly appreciation of 
sprightly good will. The word must 
have derived its meaning from nature 
as we find it in fields and flowers and 
trees when we walk there in blooming 
and growing time. Kiwanis service is 
like that. Just visualize a pleasant walk 
on a beautiful day through the Kiwanis 
fields, along the trails of service and 
look into the eyes of Kiwanians, thou- 
sands of them. Many of them are smil- 
ing and are happy and they shout greet- 
ings and encouragements. They say ‘We 
are proud and we are hopeful!’ All of 
this makes walking in Kiwanis fields 
very pleasant but there is more and if 
you will look, standing alongside these 
men of Kiwanis there is reason for their 
joy, the men, the women, the children to 
whom they have given service, the weak 
and strong and crippled, all kinds. Carry 
on the service, they say and give others 
opportunity to send their greetings on 
another anniversary day.” 

Described by the toastmaster as “an 
inspiring message straight from the 
heart” was that given by Secretary 
Parker when he said: 

“We have learned today that every- 
thing in a community that will make for 
a better place to live and labor is within 
the scope of Kiwanis and we start on 
the second quarter of a century to make 
those twenty-five years still more sig- 
nificant in the development of Kiwanis 
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and in the building of better communi- 
ties from the standpoint of philan- 
thropy, cultural development, social 
development, citizenship and from the 
standpoint of building into those com- 
munities the supreme values of moral 
and human and spiritual life. So let 
us under the inspiration of this twenty- 
fifth anniversary congratulate ourselves 
that 1940 will be the beginning of a 
more significant second quarter of a 
century.” 

The introduction of President Knud- 
son was most eloquently given by Gov- 
ernor Marshall R. Reed of the Michigan 
District. This was President Knudson’s 
second address of the evening, the first 
having been given to a radio audience 
a few hours earlier. Before going into 
his address President Knudson took 
oceasion to read letters of greeting from 
the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Canada and to call 
attention to scores of letters of greet- 
ing from premiers of provinces of 
Canada, governors of states of the 
United States and heads of service or- 
ganizations and societies of both coun- 
tries, hundreds of telegrams from Inter- 
national officers and well wishers from 
all parts of the continent. Both of 
President Knudson’s addresses. are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


There were two presentations at the 
banquet. Dr. Henry J. Masselink, presi- 
dent of the recently completed Holland, 
Michigan, club, the newest one in the 
oldest district, presented President 
Knudson with a pair of wooden shoes, 
manufactured in Holland by a crafts- 
man famed for his skill in such work. 

The other presentation came at the 
end of the banquet and was most im- 
pressive. A great silver tray was un- 
wrapped by Chairman Friesema and 
presented to the president. Beautifully 
engraved on the tray were the words: 
“To Bennett O. Knudson, President, 
Kiwanis International from his many 
friends. Kiwanis Silver Anniversary, 
January 22, 1940, Detroit.” 

Musical entertainment was furnished 
by Leonard B. Smith, a trumpeter of 
exceptional talents and by the famous 
Orpheus Club of Detroit with Charles 
Frederick Morse, conductor. Del Del- 
bridge and his orchestra furnished the 
music for the dancing. 

At various advantageous points 
around the ballroom were on display the 
twenty-five panels depicting Kiwanis’ 
birth and its progress through the 
twenty-five years of its existence. 

The dancing feature of the evening 
program brought the observances to a 
close. 


Kiwanis America Celebrates 
(From page 157) 


There were interclub meetings, divi- 
sional meetings and gatherings where 
present and past International officers 
were available as speakers. The clubs 
throughout the organization, in all sec- 
tions of Canada and the United States, 
responded to the appeal for the great- 
est possible recognition of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the marking of “A 
Quarter Century of Kiwanis Progress.”’ 

While by no means representing the 
total number of clubs where celebra- 
tions were held there are noted in this 
issue a few which have come to the 
attention of the editors, clubs from 
which pictures have been received and 
from which clubs special letters have 
been directed to International head- 
quarters notifying us of unusual pro- 
grams. Pictures as received up to the 
necessary time of closing the magazine 
forms are herewith reproduced and 
mention of others is made. 

At Sierra Madre, California, they had 
a double celebration, twenty-five years 
of Kiwanis progress and twelve years 
of Sierra Madre club activity. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jim Bowers was guest 
speaker. Clarence Pugh of Reno, 
Nevada, presented the candles, the same 
type as used on the cake at the Detroit 
celebration. Monrovia, as sponsor for 
the Sierra Madre club was well repre- 
sented with a large delegation. 

Laurel, Mississippi, celebrated with a 
banquet which was made a ladies night 
affair. There were ninety-four present 
and a splendid program was arranged. 

At Port Washington, New York, 
they combined an anniversary celebra- 


tion with the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Ball and more than two hundred per- 
sons were in attendance. Paul Wohlsen 
of Rockland Centre was honored. The 
principal speaker of the evening was 
District Governor William C. Godsen 
of Carmel. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, staged a 
unique ceremony. The local club por- 
trayed its close relationship to similar 
groups by lighting a huge candle sym- 
bolizing the International organization 
which in turn served as the light for 
candles representative of the district, 
the division, the local club and each 
individual member. The large candles 
were presented by International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and District 
Secretary Forney Clement. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, had the gover- 
nor of the state as its principal speaker. 
The governor is a charter member of 
the Okemah club. The huge anniver- 
sary cake with its twenty-five candles 
was cut and served by Ralph Leavitt, 
earliest president of the club to be in 
attendance. The club celebrated twelve 
years of existence, having received its 
charter January 17, 1928, from then 
Governor, and now Immediate Past In- 
ternational President H. G. Hatfield. 

Ed Cole, past governor of the New 
Jersey District and a member of the 
Madison club, cut the cake and partic- 
ipated in a significant program in that 
club. 

In Columbus, Indiana, they had a 
celebration at which Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Jack Rhoades of Indianapolis cut 
a big cake and a really splendid pro- 
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gram was carried out. 

Charter members were honored at 
the anniversary celebration of Mason 
City, Iowa. Ten of the twelve living 
charter members now belonging to the 
club were seated at the head table. A 
special feature included a flag presen- 
tation ceremony by boys of the Kiwanis 
sponsored Scout troop. Two new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the club. A 
beautiful silver plaque on a blue back- 
ground has been presented to the club 
by one of its members for use at special 
occasions during this anniversary year. 

In Newman, Illinois, is a small club 
but they had a large celebration and 
there is nothing small about their ac- 
tivities. They had a splendid program 
featured by the presence of R. E. 
Hoelscher, president of the Champaign- 
Urbana club as speaker and Bob La 
Follette, Field Service Representative 
who assisted in the building of the club 
in 1936. 

Kiwanis in the Utah-Idaho District 
started on June 20, 1918, and Attorney 
Herbert Van Dam, Jr., is honored as 
its “Father” in that section. He was 
present and cut the cake at the Salt 
Lake City celebration. The Governor 
of the State of Utah, Henry Blood, with 
other distinguished state and county 
officials, all past presidents and past 
members of the club, were present. 

Evanston, Illinois, took the anniver- 
sary occasion to honor its past presi- 
dents. Each past president briefly out- 
lined the accomplishments of the club 
during his term of office. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Hamilton Holt gave the anniversary 
address at the celebration of the Savan- 
nah, Georgia, club. A splendid meeting 
was held and particular honors were 
paid to those who had been members 
of Kiwanis for more than fifteen years. 

The Bluefield, West Virginia, club 
celebrated by having as its honor guests 
the past presidents and charter mem- 
bers of the club. The Bluefield club 
will be twenty years old in November. 

The wife of a past president, Mrs. 
A. T. Pleune, provided the magnificent 
birthday cake used in the celebration 
by the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, club. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ernest Matthais deliv- 
ered an anniversary address and A. T. 
Pleune introduced the charter mem- 
bers and past presidents. A summary 
of the club’s activities during the last 
twenty years was given. An honored 
guest was the club’s first president, 
Judge J. M. Grimm. 

The Wilshire, Los Angeles, club is 
quite new, having received its charter 
April 11, 1938, but it has had an inter- 
esting history and put over a mighty 
impressive anniversary’ celebration. 
One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the induction of the club’s f.fty- 
first member. There was a fine birth- 
day cake which later was taken to one 
of the shelters in the district to be en- 
joyed by the boys and girls on their re- 
turn from school. Speaker of the day 
was Judge W. Turney Fox of the Glen- 
dale club. 

From Topeka, Kansas, comes word 
of an address by Immediate Past Dis- 
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trict Governor Harold Ingham and a 
finely arranged program. 

A great party was held at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Glenside advises that 
it sent twenty-seven men to the affair. 
Chester brought back the cake which 
was given to Christ Home. 

South Dunn of Ashland, former Lieu- 
tenant Governor, was the speaker at 
Lexington, Kentucky and a fine meet- 
ing was reported. 

At Hammond, Indiana a fine group 
of past presidents added to the im- 
pressiveness of the meeting and an in- 
teresting story was told by Judge 
Virgil Reiter of the beginnings of Ki- 
wanis. 

First President George F. Hixson 
delivered the address at Endicott, New 
York, where Johnson City, Binghamton 
and Owego joined to stage a splendid 
four club celebration. “Twenty-Five 
years of Kiwanis Progress” was the 
title of President Hixson’s address. A 
fine piece of historic literature was fur- 
nished each guest. The speaker was 
introduced by Timothy F. Tinsley, Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harold Gleason, the club’s first pres- 
ident, reviewed the history of the club’s 
accomplishments at the West Holly- 
wood, California celebration. 

St. Catharines and Thorold, Ontario, 
joined with a fine celebration at the 
Welland Hotel at St. Catharines, Pres- 


ent also were many Kiwanians from 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, and Niagara 


Falls, New York. A birthday cake was 
cut by President Forrest Morey of the 
St. Catharines club. Speaker of the eve- 
ning was J. Scruton, Kiwanian. 

Fitting observance was held at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, in spite of the fact that 
about twenty of the Hamilton Kiwan- 
ians arid their wives were in Detroit 
celebrating. Hamilton, the first club 
in Canada, was signally honored at 
Detroit and presented to International 
a brand new club and a framed picture 
of the first International convention. 

From down Florida way comes word 
of the first official address of the new 
District Governor, J. Edwin Baker. He 
spoke at Fort Lauderdale and did an 
impressive job. Anniversary celebra- 
tions at Miami and Hollywood were 
featured by addresses by Roe Fulker- 
son. 

Brockport, New York—a_ special 
meeting was arranged and a fine ex- 
planation of Kiwanis activities was 
made by Arch Browne. 

Down in Pekin, Illinois, International 
Trustee Daniel S. Wentworth was the 
speaker. Delegations from nearby 
clubs, including Peoria and Canton, 
were on hand. 

Euclid, Ohio, had Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Dave Donley as the speaker at a 
successful party. 

Campbell, California had one hun- 
dred per cent attendance and enjoyed 
a fine get-together with an address by 
Lieutenant Governor Ernest Crook. A 
great birthday cake was a feature. 

International Trustee Ben Dean 
spoke on “Looking Forward,” L. C. 
Mohr spoke on “Looking Backward” 
and C. O. Monroe brought President 


Knudson’s anniversary message to 
South Haven, Michigan. 

Following out to the letter the sug- 
gestions from the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, North Baltimore 
staged a splendid celebration. Past 
District Governor Miles S. Reifsnider 
delivered an interesting address. The 
message of anniversary observance was 
read by Past President Edwin C. Zavitz 
and President Knudson’s speech was 
read by Past President Bradley T. Mc- 
Coy. A birthday cake, a beautiful gold 
and silver emblem and candles featured 
the celebration. President J. Albert 
Taylor presided. 

A close neighbor, Reisterstown, cele- 
brated fittingly with Past International 
President Harry E. Karr as the speak- 
er. George Seabold, the first president 
of this fine club introduced the guest of 
honor. 

Governor Fred Mitchell spoke at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and there were 
flowers and a birthday cake. Many for- 
mer members were present. 

Dr. Ernest Bashor, past district gov- 
ernor, was the honored speaker at 
Glendale, California, and he did full 
justice to his Kiwanis subject at what 
was regarded as an exceptionally fine 
anniversary party. 

Twenty-one members of the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, club who were charter 
members when it was organized twenty 
years ago were honored guests at the 
anniversary meeting. Ralph Barker of 
Durham, past governor, delivered an 
inspirational address. 

From Lewistown, Montana, comes 
word of a fine meeting honoring the 
four charter members, Dr. E. A. Weld- 
en, Merle Groene, Lloyd Gilbert and 
Lloyd Raw. 

International Trustee Fred Barnes 
was at Detroit for the anniversary par- 
ty but his club, Jersey City, on Janu- 
ary 25 staged an impressive anniver- 
sary party. Trustee Barnes was the 
speaker and John J. Kennedy, presi- 
dent was chairman of the meeting. An 
attractive silver covered program fea- 
tured the physical arrangements. 

Former International Vice President 
James P. Neal of Olympia was the 
speaker at the anniversary meeting of 
the Victoria, British Columbia, club. 
He was introduced by Kenneth Fer- 
guson and Harold Diggon, past district 
governors. The chef at the Empress 
Hotel, where the club regularly meets 
baked a birthday cake, sufficiently large 
to provide a piece for each person pres- 
ent. Among the guests were Ewart G. 
Macpherson, a past governor of the 
Western Canada District. 

At Ponca City, Oklahoma, a number 
of nearby clubs joined and there was a 
celebration which created a very fine 
feeling of Kiwanis fellowship. 

Walter Malone of Champaign-Ur- 
bana spoke at the anniversary meeting 
of the Farmer City club. At Cham- 
paign-Urbana a most impressive pro- 
gram was presented. There was a cake 
parade by the waitresses and with O. 
L. McCaskill, chairman of the program 
committee presiding there were intro- 
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duced past presidents as speakers and 
a much enjoyed musical program. Sec- 
retary C. E. Pollard with his address 
“The First Twenty-Five Years of Ki- 
wanis” was a part of a section that was 
broadcast. The cake was furnished by 
the hotel management. x 

The Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
Bellaire, Ohio, clubs staged a celebra- 
tion which brought in many clubs of 
that section. Thomas Sweeney, presi- 
dent of Wheeling and C. C. Sedgwick, 
president of the Bellaire club were in 
charge of the affair. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, there 
was a very fine program which recalled 
history of Kiwanis and of the South- 
west District and the Albuquerque club. 

A beautiful cake was presented to 
the Shreveport, Louisiana, club by 
Louis Bayer. It carried 25 candles and 
was decorated with beautiful icing. 
There was a fine attendance and a fine 
group of charter members were able 
to attend. 

Down at Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
Past Governor Tim Crews delivered 
the anniversary address. Harold 
Browne, chairman of the house commit- 
tee, presented a big birthday cake. 

An address on Kiwanis that was so 
highly regarded that mimeographed 
copies were furnished all members was 
delivered at the Houston club’s meet- 
ing by Loyal L. Nelms. 

The history of Kiwanis in Racine 
was brought out in an emphatic man- 
ner at the anniversary celebration of 
that club. A special edition of Kiwanis 
Klippings carried a special design and 
told of the fine program and its many 
important features. 

An unusual meeting was held in 
Owosso, Michigan, when Rotarians 
joined with the Kiwanians in the ¢cele- 
bration. District governors of both 
Kiwanis and Rotary were present. It 
was one of a series of inter-organiza- 
tion meetings planned to acquaint each 
club with the activities and objectives of 
the other. 

Lieutenant Governor Alfred Ladd was 
the speaker of the evening at South 
Akron, Ohio. It was a Ladies Night and 
a most delightful and significant occa- 
s10n. 

Past International President A. 
Copeland Callen reports some splendid 
meetings. His own club, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, insisted that he be the 
honored speaker. At Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, he spoke and again at a Souder- 
ton-Telford meeting with Lansdale, 
Quakerstown and Sellersville as the 
guest clubs. 

Another past International president 
delivered addresses. O. Samuel Cum- 
mings was the speaker at the great 
Los Angeles meeting and press and 
other reports record it as one of the 
outstanding gatherings of the Kiwanis 
year. Past President Cummings spoke 
also at the North Hollywood club. 

At Elmhurst, Illinois, Vernon L. 
Beggs, past president, delivered a 
splendid address, informative and in- 
spirational. A birthday cake was pre- 
sented by President G. Roy Ramsay. 

W. H. Mason, one of the four char- 
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ter members of the Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, club delivered the address 
of the day. It was a departure from 
the regular routine as it had to do with 
the improvement of business and pro- 
fessional standards. He applied it to 
the birthday subject, however, and it 
was greatly appreciated. 

There will be many more addresses 
and reports and photographs received, 
but herewith are presented a represen- 
tative group, showing that the anni- 
versary celebrations were carried on in 
a big way by Kiwanis clubs through the 


length and breadth of the organization. 
Kiwanians as individuals became better 
informed of their organization’s ac- 
tivities, became even prouder of their 
membership and those who were not 
Kiwanians became informed, occasion- 
ally for the first time, of just what the 
organization stands for and what it ac- 
complishes. 

The pictures and newspaper clip- 
pings tell a truthful story. The United 
States and Canada know more about 
Canada now than they did before Janu- 
ary twenty-second. 


Kiwanis—Yesterday and Today 
(From page 149) 


thing which is so dear and so necessary 
to our survival—freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press, which is so magnificently set 
forth in the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. Those men 
back in the early days, after taking 
part in conference after conference, 
where these things that I am saying to 
you now were debated, built across this 
broad land, across the Commonwealth 
of Canada, an amalgamation of thought 
for freedom, a priceless heritage. 

That is what you are getting out of 
Kiwanis. That is what Kiwanis means 
to you. That is why you are a Kiwani- 
an, because here in this organization, 
as democratic as it is possible for the 
human mind to make it, you have the 
opportunity to give expression to mat- 
ters which affect your home town, your 
state, your nation. 

That is why I am a Kiwanian. That 
I think is why a great many of you are 
Kiwanians, and if you keep alive that 
thought you can see and realize the 
value that it is to you to be a Kiwanian. 
Besides all of that it has brought us to- 


gether in a plan of codperation. We 
have made undying friendships. We 
have gathered together as men who are 
interested in business, and many of us 
have had some of the sharp corners 
rubbed off. 

We have realized in a broad way that 
there is a brotherhood of man. We 
realize more and more today that if on 
the other side of the water, there had 
been as many Kiwanis clubs as there 
are in Canada and the United States 
there wouldn’t be any war today. 

Here people can give expression to 
their desires, and a man can insist upon 
freedom of thought and press and reli- 
gion. In that way you can bring the 
world to a realization that wars are not 
necessary. So across this great North 
American Continent there have been 
banded together men in Kiwanis who 
are going to stand steadfast and help 
to keep the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America free countries 
where every man has the right to ex- 
press his own thoughts and ideas and 
worship God as he pleases. 


Parade of the Panels 
(From page 155) 


“We Build” on the wall of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, covering the old motto of 
“We Trade.” The next panel, dated 
Cleveland, 1921, shows International 
President J. Mercer Barnett shaking 
hands with the new International Sec- 
retary, the man who today occupies 
the office of secretary and who ap- 
propriately was chairman of the cere- 
mony of the unveiling and dedicating 
of the plaque marking the spot where 
Kiwanis was born—Fred. C. W. Parker. 

Next in the series we come to 
Toronto in 1922 with Harry E. Karr as 
president. The first objectives are 
noted—under-privileged child and ag- 
riculture. Next comes a painting from 


the cover design of the convention is- 
sue of The Kiwanis Magazine in 1923, 
the year of the Atlanta gathering. The 
hospitality of the Old South is the 


cover subject. The photograph is of 
International President George H. 
Ross, who presided over the Atlanta 
Convention. The last panel of this 
group of five is dated Denver, 1924, 
and shows Edmund F. Arras as the In- 
ternational president. The Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws which came from the 
work of those in attendance at that 
Denver Convention labels it as one of 
the most important in all Kiwanis his- 
tory. 

Starting a new series there is pre- 
sented Victor M. Johnson as president 
with the caption St. Paul, 1925. A 
northland stream with a canoeist indi- 
cates a convention in part of America’s 
great vacation-land. The next panel 
shows John H. Moss as International 
president and a fleet of discovery in the 
St. Lawrence River. It was 1926, the 
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year of the convention at Montreal, 
in the Canadian province of Quebec. 
The next year the convention was in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and the Interna- 
tional President was Ralph A. Amer- 
man. The panel shows a typical Mis- 
sissippi River scene and depicts a wel- 
come to guests of this great metropolis 
on that great river. On the next panel 
there is a totem pole overlooking a 
great city on Puget Sound, the old 
and the new. This represents the year 
1928 when the convention was in Se- 
attle and when Henry C. Heinz was 
International president. Next in the 
series is one dated “Milwaukee, 1929,’ 
with the picture that of O. Samuel 
Cummings, who presided at that con- 
vention. A sailing scene opposite the 
city of Milwaukee on Lake Michigan 
is the picture subject. 

The next series starts with Atlantic 
City, 1930, when the convention was 
held in that world famous Atlantic 
seashore resort. Horace W. McDavid 
was International president. In the 
decorative scheme of the panel is shown 
the then brand new convention hall, 
largest in the whole world. Next is a 
picture showing another Atlantic sea- 
shore convention, this one far to the 
south, Miami in 1931, with Raymond 
M. Crossman president. A hospitable 
convention in a lovely land. The 1932 
convention was awarded to Detroit, 
Michigan, the birthplace of Kiwanis 
and William O. Harris had the honor of 
presiding over that historic convention, 
“back to the birthplace.” With a deco- 
rative scheme including eucalyptus 
trees, old Mexico and new California, 
the next panel honors the Los Angeles 
Convention of 1933, with Carl E. Endi- 
cott as the presiding officer. The last 
panel of the series shows the memorial 
gateway at Toronto where in 1934 Ki- 
wanis International went for its con- 
vention, the second in that great Ca- 
nadian city. Joshua L. Johns was In- 
ternational president. 

The last of the five panel series starts 
with the San Antonio Convention in 
1935 when Dr. William J. Carrington 
was International president. The Ala- 
mo, cradle of Texas liberty, is shown 
with the imposing spires of modern 
skyscrapers forming a background. The 
next convention was in Washington in 
1936 and the International president 
was Harper Gatton. The Washington 
Monument, Lincoln Memorial and the 
dome of the capitol are the appropriate 
decorations. Next year, 1937, Kiwanis 
went to Indianapolis for its convention 
with A. Copeland Callen as the Inter- 
national president. The panel shows 
the American Legion Memorial in that 
Hoosier capital. The new bridge con- 
necting San Francisco and Oakland is 
shown in the next panel. In 1938 the 
International convention was in the 
city by the Golden Gate, San Fran- 
cisco, and the president was F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, K.C. The last panel shows 
the old state capitol of Massachusetts 
for the convention of 1939 was in Bos- 
ton. Presiding at that convention was 
H. Glen Hatfield. 

So ends the Parade of the Panels. 
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Clubs, Districts, Individuals 
Plan Anniversary Activities 


trict rallies in connection with the 
observance through the United 
States and Canada of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Kiwanis International. 

These rallies will be held during the 
months of March and April and the 
programs will be of a nature that will 
intensify interest in the organization 
and bring to the attention of the pub- 
lic at large the importance of Kiwanis 
in community life. 

There will be one rally in the smaller 
districts, according to plans, and in the 
larger districts there will be two. Past 
International as well as present Inter- 
national officers will speak at these 
rallies and whenever possible broad- 
casts will be arranged. 

The dates and places of these rallies 
are being arranged by the districts in 
coéperation with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

Reports from many clubs have been 
received telling of the events which 
took place in Detroit, January twenty- 
second, when an impressive series of 
events was arranged to celebrate the 
Silver Anniversary. Many of those 
who were present at Detroit spoke to 
their clubs, describing the events. A 
most gratifying number of reports 
was received from those who listened 
to the broadcasts from Detroit, the ad- 
dress of the International President in 
the evening and the mid-day addresses 
of International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. These latter ad- 
dresses went throughout the Mutual 
Network via their station in Windsor, 
Ontario. The president’s address went 
over National Broadcasting Company 
and Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion stations. 

Another fine opportunity for promot- 
ing Kiwanis work will come during that 
period known as United States—Can- 
ada Good Will Week, April 28 to 
May 4. The chairman of this special 
committee, Past International Presi- 
dent Harper Gatton, has sent sugges- 


Perce are being developed for dis- 


tions to clubs telling of program possi- 
bilities. Whenever this week is ob- 
served there is the very finest Kiwanis 
International friendship exemplified. 
This year, perhaps more than ever, 
there will be a quickened appreciation 
of the value of the friendship existing 
between the Kiwanians of the two great 
nations occupying the same continent 
but divided by a line existing only in 
federal surveyors’ records. 

Hardly will the district rally plans be 
out of the way and the observance of 
United States-Canada Good Will Week 
taken care of than there will be ar- 
rangements made for a most unusual 


observance of All Kiwanis Night. This 
great Kiwanis night of celebration 


comes this year on June 17 and is as 
usual set by the dates of the Interna- 
tional convention. The International 
convention begins formally on Sunday 
evening with a Religious Musicale. 
Business sessions are held on Monday 
with conferences planned for Monday 
afternoon. On Monday night, with de- 
tails to be announced later, will be pre- 
sented the program arranged for con- 
tinent-wide celebration—All Kiwanis 
Night. At this time every club in Ki- 
wanis International is asked to meet 
and gear its program into the one 
staged at Minneapolis, scene of the 
1940 convention. Special material will 
be prepared by the International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations. Inci- 
dentally the International convention 
will pay particular attention to Anni- 
versary Year features. The Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram is working along such lines. 

Among the most interesting sugges- 
tions made to clubs for continued work 
during Anniversary Year is the visita- 
tion of clubs they have sponsored dur- 
ing the twenty-five years. This sug- 
gestion offers many interesting possi- 
bilities. 

At the end of the year the Interna- 
tional Council will be featured by 
events of particular significance to 
Anniversary Year. 


Plaque Erected to Mark Kiwanis Birthplace 


(From page 152) 


and Kiwanis is one of these movements. 
Judaism had its Jerusalem, Christian- 
ity has its Bethlehem and Mohammed- 
ism has its Mecca, and Kiwanis has its 
Detroit, and in the city of Detroit we 
have two shrines. One we visited this 
morning, the grave of Joe Prance, who 
had the honor of having the first appli- 
cation as a member of Kiwanis. The 
second shrine in the city is the place 
where Kiwanis was founded and it is 
on this site that we are unveiling and 
dedicating this tablet. 

“IT am sure that those who have 
heard the reminiscenses given by the 


pioneers will appreciate that after all it 
is not the physical building here to 
which we are erecting this tablet; it is 
rather the memories, the spirit of the 
original meeting, that original group 
that started the first Kiwanis club and, 
therefore, then founded Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

“We erect this tablet on this historic 
spot not merely to make this place a 
further shrine, but hoping that it may 
assist in the promulgation of the ob- 
jects and objectives of our organization. 
As another quarter century passes it 
will be a means of helping us to achieve 
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even greater progress, greater develop- 
ment and greater accomplishment in 
the field of service and leadership. It 
is now my privilege to dedicate this 
tablet and unveil it as a message of 
Kiwanis for all time.” Whereupon he 
asked the two pioneers, Donald A. 
Johnston and Harry A. Young to per- 
form the physical unveiling. 

In his dedicatory address Dr. Joseph 
A. Seifert, president of the Detroit 
club, said: 

“It is with pardonable pride as well 
as with a sense of humility that as 
president of the Detroit club I am privi- 
leged to speak at this dedication cere- 
mony. 

“We have just completed the unveil- 
ing of a plaque which will remain as a 
living memorial of the place where, to 
be exact, the first official Kiwanis meet- 
ing was held twenty-five years ago. 
And today as then, in our very midst, 
are five of the six founders, the absent 
member, Joseph G. Prance, having left 
us only last year for a new world of 
service. He, incidently, carried the dis- 
tinction of being the first Kiwanian, 
and was so recognized. How his heart 
would have beat with pride, as must 
the hearts and pulses of these found- 
ers present, on this momentous occa- 
sion. 

“Little did these founders, on the 
occasion of that first meeting, realize 
that a quarter of a century later they 
would, all but one, be dedicating a 
plaque that would remain as a living 
memorial to a movement, that upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the Sil- 
ver Anniversary is a living, vital, pul- 
sating force, that plays a very impor- 
tant part in the life stream of the peo- 
ples of two great nations. It simply 
was as inconceivable as it is for us, 
who today are privileged to enjoy mem- 
bership in this marvelous service club, 
to predict what progress will be made 
in the next quarter century. And yet, 
today, after such a humble start, and 
in such a short period of time, Kiwanis 
is international in scope, represented in 
every state in the United States and 
every province in Canada, with nearly 
two thousand one hundred clubs, and 
with over one hundred and five thou- 
sand members, representing only the 
highest and finest type of agricultural, 
industrial, mercantile, business and 
professional type of men, who are not 
only contributing to the relief of the 
under-privileged boys and girls in the 
cities and towns where these clubs are 
established, but are making a very 
definite contribution to the civic and 
social, economic and political life of the 
two greatest nations on the face of the 
earth, who have lived as no two other 
neighbor nations have lived in the his- 
tory of the world, without strife or 
war, and separated only by an imag- 
inary boundary line, in some places 
and by the Great Lakes in others. With 
these significant facts, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why a movement, 
such as was started here in this Gris- 
wold Hotel twenty-five years ago 
should see such tremendous growth, 

(Turn to page 196) 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








Kiwanie Headquartere 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooma from $2.50 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 

















"Kiwanis-Home" 


THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 









“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 






ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 














DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 

e in COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 

. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 



















Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 





HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
oon 
Perfeetly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 








FLORIDA'S 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida 


The South’s largest and finest ocean- 
front resort hotel—host every Mon- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and 
visiting Kiwanians. 


Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager 











HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


te Leading hotel on State High- 
way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
100% Air Conditioned 
Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis” 














Nueces TnloTreL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 

















BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 








Floté OKLAHOMA | 














HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


at memphis 











THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


CANADAS Sy HOTELS OF Distinction 


Ais 
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HOTEL FONTENELLE 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Luncheon Every Friday 


OMAHA’S Welcome to the World 
























HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 











Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 

















Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
“round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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Plaque Erected to Mark Kiwanis Birthpiace 


(From page 193) 


and yet, only under democratic forms 
of government could this be possible. 

“For any movement or organization 
to experience such tremendous growth 
in such a short period of time, com- 
manding such a high type of member- 
ship, naturally had to be built on a 
solid, firm foundation. Kiwanis has 
built well as its objects indicate. 

“In addition to the promotion of its 
inspirational objects, every district has 
its major objectives, which play no 
small part in keeping and maintaining 
continued growth. Then, of course, there 
are the individual clubs, welfare and un- 
der-privileged child activities, which 
make for continued and aggressive club 
interest and activity. Plus these things 
each year, Kiwanis International adopts 
a theme. This year the theme, ‘Citizen- 
ship Responsibility—the Price of Liber- 





ty,’ is especially timely, with most of the 
world at war. This theme will be em- 
phasized by action, not mere words, 
and will consequently play a major 
part in suppressing the subversive in- 
fluences which are working like ter- 
mites to tear down and destroy a form 
of government that gives life, liberty 
and encouragement to service club ac- 
tivity. 

“As I close I feel certain all respect- 
able, law-abiding citizens rejoice and 
celebrate in spirit, this momentous oc- 
casion. And as we turn to a second 
quarter century of progress, we do so 
with a sense of pride and surety, for 
Kiwanis has built soundly. As the im- 
mortal Lincoln said, ‘The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we 
say here but it can never forget what 
they did here’.” 


Safety Begins at Home 


(From page 158) 


medicine boxes which can’t be locked 
away from children’s reach. Rubber 
mats for bath tubs and a hand rail 
alongside will avert many fractured 
ribs and cracked heads. Kitchen knives 
belong on a wall rack, not tumbled hap- 
hazard in drawers. Sand, in a neat box, 
is handy for slippery walks and steps. 

Sometimes there is nothing at all to 
buy; it is a mere matter of forming 
good habits. Nothing could be simpler 
than the foresight of turning the han- 
dles of cook pots and pans on the stove 
away from the outside edges so that 
adults won’t bump them or children 
reach them. Yet the well-nigh univer- 
sal failures to do this helps explain the 
fact that one death in four among very 


young children accidentally killed is 
due to scalds or burns. 

Above all, Kansas City workers stress 
order and neatness. Slips and falls are 
frequently due to articles strewn where 
they are not supposed to be, or to the 
fact that something is missing from its 
proper place. The stepladder is mis- 
placed, so the housewife climbs on a 
chair. The single heading of “Falls in 
the Home” takes 17,500 lives a year. 

Home safety, as Miss Losh is the 
first to admit, is too big a task for a 
side-line. It deserves a permanent bu- 
reau, for steady year-round work. But 
until city budgets can include the ad- 
ditional expenditure, the job can be ef- 
fectively done, as Kansas City has 
proved, by volunteers. 


A Ticket to Utopia? 


(From page 161) 


dictionary, by the way, defines faith as 
“a belief in a thing unseen.” There are 
shelves full of books, filled with misfor- 
tune, all of a pattern and all rather 
tiresome, and none of them answers this 
point convincingly. 

A great many of our labor and social 
troubles and political bushwhacking are 
caused by jealousy of successful men. 
Jealousy has inspired some painters and 
writers to the exclusion of better emo- 
tions, 

If there were fifty more millionaires 
in the city in which you live, you and I 
would not be one cent the poorer. We 
would be better off. The reason we 
would be better off is this: there are no 
pockets in a shroud. 

A rich man has to spend, lend or in- 
vest his money, or it does him no good 
in this worldly life. 

If he spends his money he buys eco- 


nomic goods and contributes to the vol- 
ume of business in his community, which 
means employment, compensation paid 
for “work, labor and services rendered.” 

If the rich man lends his money then 
it goes to work in the hands of some- 
body else who assumes the role of the 
enterpriser in the economic world, and 
society profits. To my mind the econo- 
mic hero is the man who meets a pay 
roll on Saturday night, the man who 
makes and maintains jobs. It is just 
as simple as that, for capital is labor 
that has made good. The list of Amer- 
ican millionaires who began at the bot- 
tom is a fairly complete list of American 
millionaires. They succeeded because 
they knew the business from the ground 
up and were able to make and maintain 
jobs for other men. 

Now suppose the rich man we were 
considering decides to invest his money. 
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The same thing happens, for capital to 
be of any value must be employed. The 
great insurance companies invest their 
money in mortgages and bonds. I know 
a business man whose success was built 
on a beginning capital of $4,000 which 
he borrowed from an insurance company 
on a real estate mortgage given upon 
his home. Bonds are merely a way of 
borrowing capital to conduct a business 
and, of course, stock issued by a concern 
is the same kind of transaction. 

But envy clouds the judgment. Envy 
of the successful is a variety of self- 
pity and a confession of failure. Some- 
times the message of envy is painted, 
but more often it is printed or spoken. 

The literature of envy is not confined 
to novels and poems and plays. It is 
voiced by the soured failure and the 
rabble-rousing politician. 

I am, happily, reminded of a philoso- 
pher of an elder day, the famous Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, who was born in 1709, 
the author of the English Dictionary, 
the Arthur Brisbane of his day whose 
periodical journalism, “The Rambler” 
and “The Idler,” went through many 
editions and whose life inspired James 
Boswell to write the best biography in 
our language. 

When Sam Johnson went to London 
he was a Grub Street aspirant for liter- 
ary honors, which came to him only 
after some years of hard and persistent 
effort. One of Sam’s friends was Savage, 
a hopeful young poet. One night the 
two literati could not dig up the price 
of a night’s lodgings between them and, 
as it was chilly weather, they walked 
around a public square all night to keep 
up circulation and stay awake. 

What did they talk about? About 
how mercilessly the rich ground down 
the poor? About how shamelessly pub- 
lishers got rich while authors nearly 
starved? About the injustice of the 
profit system? Not a bit of it! They 
talked about the history of England, 
the glory of their native country, and 
they pledged themselves to stand by 
England! Patriotic thoughts helped to 
keep them warm. 

And when, many years later, Doctor 
Johnson died famous and successful and 
well-to-do, it was after an illustrious 
career in no wise embittered by the days 
when (on one occasion) he went to call 
on a friend and, because his clothes 
were shabby, asked to sit behind a 
screen when unexpected guests arrived 
whom he did not want to meet until 
after he had succeeded. 

Fuddled attempts at thinking are be- 
hind conclusions that no man succeeds 
without harming his fellows and walk- 
ing on their heads. 

Henry Ford employs 180,000 men in 
one Michigan county. Hearst has, prob- 
ably, almost as many employes as Ford. 
But both men produce values the public 
appreciates or patronage by millions of 
Americans could not be won, or held. 

The truth is any great fortune pays 
taxes and wages, fees and bills and 
bears fixed charges that go into the 
pockets of an army of men. Every per- 
son who can think knows this is so. 
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“What this state needs is more men 
with capital,’ William Allen White 
wrote in his Emporia Gazette, during 
the hectic days of the Free Silver cam- 
paign. It is true today. 


I am tired of twisted economics, eco- 
nomics which points ahead to mirages. 

Robert Beverly Price, whose experi- 
ence as a banker reached back to 1857, 
said to me, sitting in his office when he 
was 94: 

“Many men who fail in business fail 
because they are jealous of other men. 
Instead of being willing to build a solid 
success at a normal rate, they select 
some other man as a rival to be out- 
done and overcome. They reach for the 
moon and lose all they have.” 

I think Mr. Price might have added 
that, in failure, those same jealous men 
lay their failures on any other cause 
but their own lack of caution. 

Many firms that disappear in hard 
times would inevitably fail in good times 
because of incautious management. It 
helps this fact not a bit to pass on fac- 
tory failure to make a production quota 
to the national treasury (as in Russia) 
or to retire the unfortunate on an old- 
age pension of $200 a month (as Doctor 
Townsend still maintains he would) for 
those devices merely pass misfortunes 
on (fully) to the rest of society and 
hold back the general advance by mak- 
ing it impossible to go ahead save at 
the speed of the slowest of all. General 
bankruptcy is ahead of such ideas of 
the functions of government. 


All this is not to say that foreclos- 
ures cannot be justly made or that soci- 
ety cannot care for the aged. It is 
possible to secure a fair price for those 
who must be “sold out to pay their 
debts” without society’s assuming the 
debt, and, so far as I have been able to 
learn, the aged and infirm are cared for 
in Christian societies like ours. Their 
adequate care is a just social charge. 
Nobody denies this. 

The proposal to “soak the rich,” 
vociferously made in a _ speech (by 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, whose 
face, over that caption, I remember in 
the news) has as little sense as any of 
the economic untruths propounded by 
the late Huey Long. 

It is impossible to soak the rich with- 
out soaking everyone, all down the line. 

Hearst is said to be worth about 150 
millions. During a strike on his Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer more than 600 of his 
employees, who were in no way involved 
in the controversy, lost their wages and 
ceased to spend, so that business (and 
the community generally) sustained a 
loss as a result of the strike. The strik- 
ers gained shorter hours and more pay, 
not at Hearst’s expense but at the ex- 
pense of Seattle, the community in 
which Mr. Hearst’s Post-Intelligencer is 
published. All the expense of operation 
of his Seattle newspaper must be passed 
on to the public, and will be, for nobody 
can believe the newspaper is going to 
be conducted as a charitable enterprise. 
If Mr. Hearst lived in Seattle this would 
still be true for the costs must be passed 


on to the public or the business will 
fail. 

There are three parties to every in- 
dustrial-labor dispute, the third one 
being the public. It is the public that 
is soaked in a strike. 

Compulsory arbitration of such dis- 
putes, together with the compulsory 
incorporation of trades unions so that 
they may be disciplined by taking away 
their charters if they fail to live up to 
contracts, are proposals which will at- 
tract more attention. 

Alice-in-Wonderland politics is the 
direct offspring of twisted economics. 
There never has been an era of hard 
times without political cure-alls coming 
to the fore which, instead of making 
“every man a king,” would make every 
man a bankrupt. Fuddled thinking is 
back of such proposals in an inter-de- 
pendent society. 

There are two classes in America, 
the competent and the incompetent. 

If it were possible to give us, all of 
us, our per capita share of everything 
in the country, it would not be long 
until some would have much and others 
nothing. 

In a city in which I once lived a 


life insurance, which amounted to more 
than her per capita share of the na- 
tion’s entire wealth (which would be 
only about $3,750) and, less than three 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
In South America 
U. S. trade with Latin American countries 


is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
openings for representatives, salesmen, 
contact and office men, secretaries and 
stenographers will naturally go to those 
who speak, read and understand 


Spanish . Portuguese . French 


Now you can master these or any of 27 lan- 
guages quickly, easily, cheerfully in your own 
home by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE METHOD 


By merely LISTENING to the clear, distinct 
voices of native speakers, and following the 
simple text with your EYES you acquire in an 
unbelievably short time a vocabulary of 3,000 
words, enabling you to hold any conversation. 
You speak with perfect native accent. 


J ’ ; | This is the Linguaphone way, the modern way, 
widow received (in cash) her husband’s | 


years afterward, she had disposed of it | 


all and had nothing. 
In the pioneer era, soon after a sec- 


tion was “settled,” the difference be- | 


tween individuals began to appear. 
Some “got ahead” and other “got be- 
hind.” Proposals to cure economic ills 
by political legerdemain are not made 
by those whose thinking is governed by 
fact. Such proposals are-made by those 





who want “to get ahead” by getting ac- | 


cess to the public treasury. 

I am tired of labor leaders who draw 
big salaries, have large expense ac- 
counts and use the airways when they 
travel—and cause trouble. Here on the 
West Coast a long-drawn-out water- 
front strike cost “workers” (idlers, dur- 
ing the strike) hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in lost wages. Governmental 
agencies had to feed their families 
while the men were “out on strike.” 
The tragedy of a strike is that when a 
laborer loses his wages he has lost ir- 
retrievably because his time is gone. 
The waterfront strike cost business and 
transportation interests millions of 
dollars, which must be passed along to 
the public. Everyone lost in the strike. 
Compulsory arbitration, while the men 
stay on the job, can save such tre- 
mendous losses. 

Jealousies cause strikes, jealousies 
that are unreasoning and headlong. 

This is the best paid body of people 





in the world, here in the United States. | 
We have more economic goods, we eat | 
better food and more of it, we have bet- | 


ter homes and wear better clothes, and, | 
when we die, we leave our families bet- | 


ter provided for by life insurance than 
the citizens of any other country on the 
globe. 


| 


of learning by doing, with ease, with interest 
and without complicated rules or memorizing. 
More than 1,000,000 men and women have mas- 
tered languages by this quick, easy method. En- 
dorsed by leading educators, schools and colleges. 
Learn more about this remarkable new way to 
master a language. 
Send for FREE Book 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


79 R.C.A. Building New York, N.Y. 








BUSY MEN 








THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 
a 

Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 

Expansion and Compression 

Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 

Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 


—Write for Circular— 
AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Bivd., 
Dept. A-16, Chicago, Illinois 
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All the designs, all the plans, and all 
the diplomatic gestures of other coun- 
tries have a common aim—to enable 
their nationals to attain to as high a 
standard of living.and general well-be- 
ing as America now has. 

We have the biggest group of buyers, 
able to buy, anywhere in the world. For 
that reason, American manufacture has 
achieved mass production on such a 
scale that Americans own most of the 
world’s automobiles, modern plumbing, 
good clothing, modern heating plants— 
but this enumeration is not necessary. 
Every returned tourist will tell you how 
he missed “American conveniences” 
abroad. Our second-hand automobiles 
go to South America and the Orient, 
and so does our second-hand obsolete 
railroad rolling stock, while our cast-off 
clothes and miscellaneous discarded 
property goes to Africa and the in- 
terior of Asia. 

One of the best friends I have in the 
world is a former employer of mine. 
He was a country editor. When I first 
entered his employ I was not worth the 
wages he paid me, I have grown to 
realize later. But the things I learned 
while I worked for him were invaluable. 
Obvious as this fact is, namely, that it 
takes money (the employer’s money) to 
train an employee, it is never mentioned 
or taken into account by the economists 
or the politicians or the labor leaders 
when they discuss the relationship of 
the employer and his employees. 

Further, it is the employer who takes 
the risk, not the employee. The real 
economic and industrial hero, may I re- 
peat, is the man who makes and main- 
tains jobs for other men. 

The idea that a government should 
be made, somehow, responsible for the 
future and the happiness of everybody, 
that citizens can attain a fuller life by 
means other than the powers that lie 
within them, that billions can be poured 
out for relief, indefinitely, and that 
workers on relief projects should be 
paid union wages, simply will not 
square with common sense. 

That I can succeed by failing to save 
capital and that I should spend every- 
thing I make in order to do my bit to- 
ward making markets active, or that, 


once I have succeeded in saving capital 
to launch a business, I am “exploiting” 
those I employ, is part and parcel of 
the new-thoughter’s system of thinking 
and talking. 

“Fifteen years more and we will have 
the non-profit system of industry,” a 
street corner speaker shouted. 

“Who will be industrious, if he can’t 
make a profit?” one of his listeners 
asked. He got no answer. 

Not everyone can become a leader. 
There have to be some followers. 

Nor can everyone be rich or famous. 
Somebody has to hew the wood and 
draw the water. 

Not everyone can plan and carry out 
plans on his own initiative. Some have 
to be guided (and goaded) and directed. 

There are a great many aphorisms 
in the old copybooks and the McGuffey 
readers that have never been improved 
upon. 

There is no way to legislate a heav- 
en-on-earth. 

Common sense is a misnomer these 
days. It is uncommon sense. 

Vice President Marshall once said 
that what this country needed was a 
good five-cent cigar. It is hard to name 
any material thing that we haven’t. 

It is not things we need. It is an “era 
of good feeling,” instead of jealousy 
and distrust. 

We need enough common sense to 
see that some of us can never have all 
the material things we want. It is not 
the system that is wrong. It is our- 
selves. We are out of step with the 
facts. 

I am tired of proletarian art, prole- 
tarian novels and plays, new-thought 
poetry, twisted economics and Alice-in- 
Wonderland politics. 

It is all, I think, a barrage of propa- 
ganda and publicity admitted to news- 
papers and magazines owned by men 
who oppose the ideas advanced; a sort 
of mass appeal made in theatres owned 
by conservative tax-paying citizens who 
allow it to go on; a warped set of ideas 
put forward in pictures and statutes ex- 
hibited in art galleries endowed by men 
of wealth and maintained by tax-payers 
who do not like the proletarian art or 
the ideas it strives to push forward. 


The Kiwanis Birthday Cake 


(From page 154) 


for symbols. Now more than ever do 
we need to cultivate that habit of mind 
which looks behind the symbol for the 
reality which it represents.” 

The cake was presented to Interna- 
tional President Knudson and symboli- 
cally cut by him with a great knife pre- 
sented by District Governor James H. 
Samuel of New Jersey. The knife was 
made of wood from a historic Morris- 
town building. The cutting was purely 
symbolic, even though the cake was real. 
To the eleven hundred or so Kiwanians 
who wondered why there was not actual 


cutting and distribution of the cake it 
may be stated that two Detroit orphan 
asylums enjoyed those features—cutting 
and distribution. Two more orphanages 
enjoyed use of the left-over ingredients 
—for more material was received than 
was actually needed in the baking of 
the cake. The cake was prepared by the 
chef of the Masonic Temple. 

The cake, by the way, rested on a 
magnificent plate—gift of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District and furnished 
and prepared by the California Red- 
wood Association, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Just how the districts participated in 
the manufacture and presentation’ of 
the cake can be learned from the fol- 
lowing data: 


Alabama—Pecans 

California-Nevada — Plate of Cali- 
fornia redwood 

Capital—Silver candles 

Carolinas—Flour 

Florida—Lemons 

Georgia—Pecans 

Illinois-E. Iowa—Baking powder 

Indiana—Sugar-confectioners 

Kentucky - Tennessee—Sugar granu- 
lated 

Louisiana-Mississippi-W. Tennessee 
Sugar granulated 

Michigan—Ege¢s and cherries 

Minnesota-Dakotas—Flour and but- 
ter 

Missouri - Kansas - Arkansas—Black 
walnuts 

Montana—Flour 

Nebraska-Ilowa—Butter 

New England—Maple sugar 

New Jersey—Historic wooden knife 

New York—Cream of tartar 

Ohio—Egegs 

Ontario - Quebec - Maritime 
dollars 

Pacific-Northwest—Glazed fruits 

Pennsylvania—Silver candles 

Rocky Mountain — Sugar confection- 
ers 

Southwest—Citrus fruits 

Texas-Oklahoma—Pecans and flour 

Utah-Idaho—Sugar granulated 

Western Canada—Flour and apricot 
jam 

West Virginia—Flour 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan—Butter 














-Silver 








The item showing presentation by the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District of 
silver dollars requires some special ex- 
planation. As a part of the decoration 
of this beautiful cake there were 
twenty-five brand new 1940 silver 
dollars, fresh from the Canadian mint. 
Governor Zeller explains the presence 
of these dollars in a special reference 
in his presentation address: 

“T want to explain that the Canadian 
silver dollars which decorate this cake 
are the contribution of the Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. They constitute primarily a 
decoration for the cake, but when they 
have served this purpose they are to 
become the first contribution to the es- 
tablishment of the special Kiwanis en- 
dowment fund known as ‘Kiwanis 
Foundation, Incorporated’ in order that 
the quarter century of Kiwanis progress 
already achieved may continue in the 
future not as a symbol only but as a 
reality. Now there remains but one 
thing for me to add. In the January 
number of The Kiwanis Magazine there 
has been explained the value of the 
Foundation and its purposes have been 
made clear. I make no appeal on be- 
half of the Foundation. None need be 
made here, but I do desire to pass along 
a suggestion which I think is a good 
one. These twenty-five nice shiny Ca- 
nadian silver dollars are to be suitably 
mounted and given as souvenirs to the 
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MARCH, 1940 
first twenty-five members subscribing 
twenty-five dollars to the Kiwanis 
Foundation Incorporated. Every sub- 
scriber will become an original contribu- 
tor to the foundation and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker will be 
glad to accept subscriptions at the close 
of this meeting. 

“Our motto is ‘We Build.’ We can 
begin tonight with the foundation.” 

Peter Friesema, General Chairman 
of the committee from the Associated 
Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park, 
designated Joseph G. Stutzke as the 
man responsible for gathering the sup- 
plies and seeing that the cake was made 
and on hand, ready for presentation. 
And Kiwanian Stutzke did a fine job. 





Inu Memoriam 





Word has been received of the death 
January 11 of Charles H. Lee of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, International Vice 
President, 1918-1919, and a member 
of the International Committee of 
Past International Officers, 1935-1936. 
He was president of his club in 1927. 
Kiwanian Lee, who had been ill for 
some time, collapsed at a meeting of 
the Hartford club on January 11. He 
had worked diligently in promoting 
interest in the Anniversary celebration 
which was to be held at Hartford Jan- 
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Za» SPEAKER'S DES 
For use on banquet 
tables, etc. 21” 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 

A piece of furniture 
that most every club 
needs for the conven- 

F ience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra papers, books, 
etc Finished with rubber cushion corners. They 
are finished plain, so that club or organization can 
paint, stain or enamel them in colors to match 
their club room furnishings at a very nominal 
expense. These desks are made only as ordered 
and require 2 to 4 days for delivery. 

EACH, $4.50 
Secretary’s Catalog Now Ready 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 

505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











NEW vt Ad dpigatilg Fe gta $3.75 


Ace adding eas: ay. o t’s accurate, quick 
AN durable and easi y, operated. Capacity 3 
\\columns. Saves time, brain work and 
errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
guaranteed. race $3.75 delivered. 


aeents vant 
ASSETT & CO., 3 
Altadena, California 





Box 30: 


SONG & SONG POEM WRITERS 


poems and lyrics with commercial 
SUPPLY MELODIES for 
Sead stamp for information. 


Dept. 


We want original songs, 
appeal for recordings WE 
poems and lyrics accepted. 
HOLLYWOOD RECORDING STUDIOS, 
87 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 


M, Box 







J Minsirels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
i show with s —— songs and ’ 
| choruses. M: up. Catalog Free. 

T.%. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 





uary 18. Largely through his efforts 
an outstanding meeting was held. He 
was a man of high ideals who gave 
unceasingly of his time to community 
service. 


Clarence E. Billings, Hamden, Con- 
necticut, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of New Haven since 1921, died recent- 
ly. He was composer of the song “New 
England” which appears on Page 48 
of the Kiwanis Song Book. He also 
wrote a patriotic song, “America,” 
used to open meetings. 


Henry W. Naegele, Middletown, 
Ohio, was lieutenant governor in 1932, 
president of his club in 1927, secre- 
tary and treasurer of his club for quite 
a few years, and held other club and 
district position. 


Hugh R. Johnston, Cairo, Illinois, past 
president 

Seth F. Heald, Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine, 
past president 

Rupert L. Hamilton, West 
Washington, past president 

Mitchell F. Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, past president 

Dr. R. E. Mitchell, Eau Claire, 
sin, past president 

W. H. Redway, 
president 

James W. Irwin, 
president 

John G. Archer, Mount 
York, past president 

Lawrence M. McGinley, Schenectady, 
New York, past president 

Raymond Pierce, Jesup, Georgia, past 
president 

Fred W. Quoos, Nanticoke, 
vania, past president 

Dr. Alfred F. Hewitt, Stamford, 
necticut, past president 

Col. Charles M. Snelling, Athens, Geor- 
gia, past president 


Seattle, 


Wiscon- 


Caldwell, Idaho, past 


Cleveland, Ohio, past 


Vernon, New 


Pennsyl- 


Con- 


Fred H. Allen, Winchester, Illinois, 
past president 
Glen N. Dufur, Warsaw, Indiana, past 


president 

Jacob F. Metzger, Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, past president 

C. A. Harrison, Williamston, North 
Carolina, past president 

John P. W. Brown, Nashville, 
see, past president 

David M. Bowen, Pittsburg, 
past president 

William A. Pohlig, Paulsboro, 
Jersey, past president 

John M. Espy, Brookville, 
nia, past president 

William H. Scott, Mexico, 
past president 

Charles D. Cook, Peterborough, 
tario, past president 

Earle C. McIntosh, Rockland, 
immediate past president 

Dr. C. C. Buchanan, Hattiesburg, Miss- 
issippi, past president 

James G. Harrison, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, past president 


Tennes- 
Kansas, 
New 
Pennsylva- 

Missouri, 
On- 


Maine, 
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MAKE BiG MONEY 


AT HOME ae ear: 


FL ALAEL 


PLATES 
GOLD, SILVER 
NICKLE ETC. 





NEW PATENTED METHOD 


enables you to own a com- 
plete, practical Electro- 
plating Plant at an 
amazing low cost. Does 
the same work as expen- 
sive large outfits. Deposits 
layer of gold, silver, nickel, 
cadmium, copper by e lec- 
trolysis. Your guarantee 
“Satisfaction or Mon- 
ey Back.’’ We teach you. 


ESTABLISH A BUSINESS 


Your low prices bring you 
business from jewelers, 
doctors, dentists, auto 
dealers and owners, stores. 
Nearly every house has 
something that should be 
— This plant will 
lave an earning capacity 
of $12,000.00 a year, and a go-getter can get 
back every dollar he pays for it in a few weeks. 


2-MINUTE DEMONSTRATION 

Amazes Everybody and Brings Business 
Get complete details of money-making plan, 
and learn how to qualify for Valuable Exclusive 
Franchise in your territory. Read the bona fide 
reports of steady earnings of Warner electro- 
platers. Get started right away in this 
permanent, profitable business. No 
competition. Just say, ‘*‘Send infor- 
mation on new Warner Method.”’ 
WARNER ELECTROPLATER CO. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept, 19-B Laue 









3¢ sqUare 


= save %s % 


BATTLESHIP 


ASBESTOS LIQUID 


ROOF COATING 


®Stops all leaks permanently. 
® Costs only one-fourth of new roof. 
®Adds new life to old roofs. 
®*Guaranteed waterproof. 
Used by leading firms and institutions 
throughout America... Reports from 
many well-known users on request. 


BUILDING OWNERS eee Send for free book: 
“Something New Under The Sun.’ 


: Panther 

EN WANTED: Many i 
pate built big-paying business es. 
a More men needed. Write us! 


PANTHER OIL & GREASE MFG. CO, 
Roof Division Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas 


The above firm has been represented in Kiwanis 
or many years. 
























WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOUIS ?| 












Cn 
Hotel Ikennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
















PRIVATE BATH— 
RADIO RECEPTION 
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SPEECHES ©. yer 9 


on any _ sub. ne 
Confidential Public Gpeaiitnrr Sr $1. Of- 
cers re 100K with Insta 
Guide, & Current Book bovis 
JOKES “"‘New Jokes and te he ‘Soles. = 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a 
Hilustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, ‘Si. 
STUNTS Stunt Bax mm, Bi; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, 5; Comic Debates, $2; Pro- 
gram Chairman's ron Book, $1, 


National Reference Library 
. 2014 Torbensen 
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- 
RAISE MONEY. 
With John B. Rogers Musical 

Shows, Minstrels 

Your own talent professionally directed. 

We supply everything. Guarantee or 

percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 























Kiwanis Supplies : 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 5% 
Write for Catalog “F” = 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
3325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 4 
. 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wm. HH. Pattison of Pattison, 


Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 


vants. They Il make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eite 
Ro 


UAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 











THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Lord Tweedsmuir, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.H. 


| 
| 


| to persons generally, 
| of Lord Tweedsmuir, 





IWANIANS of the United States 
as well as Canada were shocked 


with the news of the sudden, and 
unexpected, death 
the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 

His Excellency the Governor-General 
was an honorary member of the Kiwanis 


| Club of Montreal and an honorary mem- 


ber of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. The 
memberships were extended with ear- 
nestness and sincerity to His Excellency 
and were accepted by him in the spirit 
in which they were extended. 

Writing of Lord Tweedsmuir The 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free Press says: 

“When he was chosen for the office of 
Governor-General he was plain John 
Buchan, a publisher and a famous 
writer of books, grave and gay. He was 
a commoner, the first in many decades 
to be considered for the high position of 
representative of the King in his North 
American kingdom; and this choice was 
undoubtedly a result of the transfer of 
the power of recommendation to His 
Majesty’s advisers in Canada. If re- 
ports current at the time were correct, 
as we believe they were, both Mr. Ben- 


nett and Mr. King played a part in hav- 
ing him appointed; and the happiness 
of the choice was established by the tri- 
umphs of his Canadian career. Com- 
parisons are not in order; but it can be 
said that none of his predecessors sur- 
passed him in the formal discharge of 
his duties, while in his friendly contact 
with the people of Canada and in the 
range and character of his close per- 
sonal relationships his achievement was 
exceptional, but in no way surprising to 
his hosts of friends in Canada and else- 
where who knew John Buchan by repute 
or personally.” 

From the United States comes an ex- 
pression of esteem reprinted from the 
New York Times: 

“When Lord Tweedsmuir came to 
Canada in the fall of 1935 as Governor 
General he was a noted man of letters, 
author of many popular novels, biogra- 
pher and historian. While never losing 
the mark of a literary man, he soon be- 
came more widely known throughout 
Canada and the United States as an 
able diplomat, who accomplished much 
to improve the already friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries.” 
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Motoring Kiwanians 


THANK YOU 
Lancaster, Ohio! 





They are not very busy right at the moment, but they are posing for Lloyd Tobias, publicity chairman. Like all 
good publicity chairmen, Lloyd is out of the picture, back of a camera. The 1939 president, Frederick “Pat” James, 
is at the extreme right with a very large shovel. On the extreme left is Jake Oberdorfer with a post-hole digger and 
on his left is Virgil Maul with a mattock. Then comes Monty Shaw with a tamper and William Bellhorn, helping Monty 
hold the tamper. They have been busy as the sign indicates and motorists coming into Lancaster by the various routes 
will appreciate their efforts. 


It's a source of pleasure to visitors and satisfaction to the local 
folks to keep the highways marked with Kiwanis road signs. 


THEY ARE WELL MADE LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 inches to provide name 
of place and time of meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.75 


; : pas Auxiliary plate 6 x 18 inches to provide name 
not peel, discolor, rust or tarnish. Brilliance of color of city or town. Price, F. O. B. Chicago $1.25 


guaranteed for ten years’ service. Brackets for Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, made 
attaching to 4x4 inch post included. Post not in- of 18 gauge specially prepared steel. 


cluded. This can be secured locally. Price complete with plates, F, O. B. Chicago. $9.00 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel—single 
faced; 30 inches in diameter, made of 18 gauge 
specially prepared steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in three colors. Sign will 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into vour city. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Yet 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


N a daze he slumped to his seat. Fail He did. And a few minutes’ reading of this a natural gift of a chosen few. Most any man 
re when a good impression gg amazing booklet changed the entire course of with a grammar sc hool education ean absorb 
+ } O 4 } John Harkness’ business career It showed him and apply this training—a training that help 
nest nen meant so much, ver the how a simple and easy method in 20 minutes a to overcome timidity, self-consciousness, 
coffee next morning, his day, would train him to stage-fright and fear when called upon to 
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